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The Week. 


Tur President’s condition has of course occu- 
pied the public mind during the week, almost 
to the exclusion of all other topics. On Fri- 
day and Saturday the deepest sensation was 


NEW 


created by the apparent despair of the doctors, 
owing to a sudden and decided aggravation of 
the worst symptoms. This was followed by 
equally sudden improvement, and at this writ- 
ing he is holding his own, if not advancing. 
But one thing is plain, and that is, the longer 
the case lasts the more difficult does it become 
to obtain accurate information, owing partly 
to the inevitable effect of the prolonged strain 
on the nerves of the attending doctors, and 
partly to the growing dithyrambic tendency 
of the newspaper descriptions. 


The ‘‘ international struggle for gold ” which 
has exhibited itself in the several advances of 
the rate of discount by the Banks of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, can hardly have 
the effect to check importations of that metal 
by this country while there is a balance of 
unliquidated indebtedness due to us and a 
continued demand in foreign countries for our 
products. This demand bids fair to be not 
only continued, but imperious. The recent de- 
structive rains in Great Britain will necessitate 
large importations of breadstuffs and at higher 
prices than those of last year, and while our ex- 
portable surplus will be less than that of the two 
preceding years, the advance in price will per- 
haps more than compensate our farmers for the 
difference. The amount of American securities 
abroad available to take the place of gold in 
the settling of international balances is rela- 
tively smell, though probably greater than last 
year at this season. The advance of the rate 
of discount by the Bank of England will have 
the effect more or less to cause holders to rea- 
lize on these securities by sending them home 
to be sold—the proceeds to be invested at the 
higher rate of interest now offered in London, 
Aside from this the advance in the Bank 
rate, unless it be raised to a figure high 
enough to attract American capital to Eng- 
land for investment, can have effect 
upon the movement of gold hither. 


no 


A fortnight ago the British wheat harvest 
was reported as about ten per cent. below the 
average, and as likely to produce 10,000,000 


quarters, while the oats were estimated as 
twenty per cent. below the average. This 


would not have made up for the losses of the 
last five years, but it would have enabled 
most of the farmers who have held on till now 
to hold on still longer, if not to pull through. 
A fortnight’s rain has, however, destroyed 
even these moderate expectations, and it is 
supposed, although within the last day or 
two the weather has improved, that the 
wheat crop will fall short by one-third. This 
means the ruin of a large proportion of the re- 
maining farmers. Its effect in sustaining our 
exports of produce, about half of which go to 


Great Britain, will of course be great, but this 
is insignificant compared to the effect it is 
likely to have on English politics. It means 
further decline in the 
and political foree known as ‘the landed 


a still great social 
interest.””. Many people on this side of the 
water fancy it will help the agitation for ‘‘fair 
trade,” but we advise them not to build much 
on this movement till some one of its promoters 
produces, in black and white, his scheme for 
bringing ‘‘fair trade” about. None of them 
has done this yet, or is likely to do it. 


The Bank of England 
raised its posted discount 


early in the week 
rate to 4 per cent, 
from 3 per cent., making an advance of 1} per 
cent, in two consecutive This 
done for the double purpose of drawing gold 
to London from the Continent and of stopping 
the outflow from London to New York. The 
latter it failed to do ; for, since the advance as 
before, the rates for sterling exchange here have 
warranted gold imports. During the week, 
about $1,500,000 gold arrived here, and it is 
estimated that about $7,000,000 more is now 
afloat bound for this port. The United States 
Sub-Treasury here again took in more money 
than it paid out, and the New York banks, as the 
result of the movement in and out of their 
vaults for the various accounts, again lost hea- 
vily, so that on the statement of average condi- 
tion for the week they lacked $2,568,025 
of a 25 per cent. reserve. The redemption in 
advance of maturity of the $28,500,000 United 
States 5 per cent. bonds, due October Ist, is made 


wecks. was 


at the Treasury at Washington instead of at 
the Sub-Treasury here; some $9,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 of these bonds-have already been 
presented for prepayment, but on account of the 
delay incident to the formalities of redemption 
little or none of the money reached New York 
during the last bank week. Besides the money 
which will come out of the Treasury on this 
account, reports have been current that Secre- 
tary Windom will further use surplus income 
either to purchase the long 4 or 44 per cent. 
bonds, or to redeem $20,600,000 to $25,000,000 
of the bonds which earlier in the year were ex- 
tended at 34 per cent. and any part of which 
he can by the terms of the extension pay atany 


time. These reports were generally credited. 


At the Stock Exchange the tone of specula- 


tion changed from ‘‘ bear” to ‘‘ bull,” and in 
the latter part of the week there were rising 
prices for railroad and telegraph stocks. There 
the condition of trunk-line 


railroad affairs, the war appearing to be as bit- 


is no change in 


ter as at any time; and rates certainly have 
not been lower. But it is known that a few 
men can at any time close this war, so that ap- 
pearances are not implicitly trusted. The 
wheat and corn harvests indicate a larger yield 
in this country and smaller returns in foreign 
countries, excepting Russia, than had been es- 
timated. The outlook for the money market 
is no better than it was, except for the sup- 
posed disposition of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to release surplus revenues in sufficient 


ation. 


amount to prevent the Tre sury ope rulions 
from making the Joan market stringent 

Since the President's improvement the stock 
market has continued strong and rising. The 


theory is that leading stock speculators have 
been waiting for the termination of the suspense 
respecting the President (knowing well that his 
death or his recovery would not logically or pro 
perly affect the material interests of the coun 
try), to change the current of their operations, 


and then to change such events as they can 
control, like the railroad war, from ** bear” to 
* ball” influences. However this may be 


there was an ‘improved feeling” at the Steck 
he talk that the 


Treasury is about to resume bond purchases 


Exchange late in the weck 
advanced the price of the long United States 


bonds 3@1 per cent. The price of silver bul 


lion advanced in London to 5tjd. per ounce 
from 514d., and the bullion value here of the 
$12}-grain silver dollar advanced to 87 cents 


Senator Edmunds has written a letter to the 
Massachusetts Republicans giving his views as 
He 


im 


to the proper future policy of the party. 
thinks that its duty is to pr 


prove the laws for the security « 


and 
f national 


scTve 


civil rights; to make as effective as possible 


provisions for the purity and fairness of Con 
J 


gressional elections; to establish by law the 


methods of ascertaining the result of Presi 
dential elections ; to ‘‘so improve the civil 
service as to diminish and, if possible, re 
move the evils of place-hunting and the 


interchange of favors between the members 


of the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government, and to free the tenure of a 
great number of officers from dependence 
upon political favor or political opinion” 

to readjust the revenue laws upon the 
basis of producing the greatest revenue 
with ‘‘the least and nearest equal bur- 
den to the people,” and of ‘ developing 
and encouraging the industrial pursuits of 


every calling of our citizens”; to bring both 


the theory and practice of the Government in 


regard to the currency to the point of a fixed 


and unifor metallic standard of values, 


m 


making coin only a legal tender in the pay- 


so far as the 


he 


ment of Cebts; and to promote, 


national Government can lawfully do so, t 


increase and diffusion of cducation. 


Mr. Edmunds’s position mn the Senate and 


his experience and ability make such a fore- 
cast as this valuabl at the same time it 
must be said that in some respects it lacks 


that definiteness and point which we should 
We should like 
what legislation he would 
recommend to ‘improve the laws for the secu- 
rity of national civil rights.” We have heard a 
the necessity of 


have expected from him. to 


know, for instance, 


great deal about doing 


| something effective for civil rights for masy 
years, but when we ask what it is that ought 


to be done, we invariably fail to get any re- 
ply. So with regard to the revenue laws: 
what Mr. Edmunds says, amounts to no more 
than a declaration that we ought to have reve. 








nue laws of the right sort, as to which ther 


is no difference of opinion between Democrats 
and Republicans. The most important plank 
cen, relates to the 


in his platform, it will b 


civil service will be gratifying to all 


friends of the movement to reform it to know 


that they are to have hereafter the assistance 


and support of the Vermont Senator. 


The Greenbackers held conventions on Wed- 
nesday week in this State and in Massachusetts, 
Their hearts still beat warmly for greenbacks, 
and they hate ‘‘ monopolies” of all kinds, but 
on some new subjects which they have recently 
taken up it is difficult to make out from their 
resolutions what they are after. In both States 
they have taken up the civil-service question 
with considerable vigor. In New York they de- 
‘*we recognize the fact that all chief 
have entire control 


clare that 
executive oflicers should 
of the selection and appointment of their as- 
sistants, to the end that the administrative 
machinery may work harmoniously; but for 
the purpose of relieving both State and Na- 
tional politics from the odium of executive in- 
terference, we demand that all persons per- 
forming executive service for the State or Gen- 
eral Government shall be deprived of the elec- 
tive franchise during the period of such ser- 
vice.” In Massachusetts, on the other hand,they 
have reached the conclusion that ‘‘in appoint- 
ment by the President lies the chief evil of our 
present civil service ; therefore, in frequent 
elections by the people of the largest possible 
number of Government officials, giving fre- 
quent opportunity for the people to pass judg- 
ment upon their acts as their servants, will be 
found the best possible solution of the problem 
of civil-service reform.” These proposed re- 
forms would, undoubtedly effect sweeping 
changes in the service, but they seem to be 
divergent views 


founded somewhat 


as to what the civil-service problem is. 


upon 


The remainder of the platforms is of a 
highly miscellaneous character. Thus the 
Massachusetts Convention seems to have had 
among its members some one interested in the 
tax-mortgage abuse, and accordingly we find 
that it resolves very sensibly ‘‘ that the holder 
of mortgaged property should only be taxed 
on the amount of his interest therein.” On 
the other hand, it would be hard to say why 
the New York should insist 
‘*that the Government should exchange its le- 
gal-tender notes for any of its interest-bearing 


Greenbackers 


debts at par on demand, and for gold or silver 
bullion or coin at their legal-weight values,” or 
There 


connection  be- 


precisely what the resolution means. 
to be no 
tween the Greenback 
amendment of the Massachusctts Jury law 


seems immediate 


movement and an 
‘so that at least one-half of the legal voters of 
and town shall be on the jury list,” 
have expected to find in a 
a plank insisting that 


each city 


nor should we 
tform 
owned by towns 
of all experses for politi 
purposes.” This 


the abuse of ‘ hiring 


Greenback pla 
‘fall hall 
should be ‘“ fr 
cal or educational 

to be directed again 
a hall” so 
among the 


ties than by th 


and cities”’ 


seems 


commonly reprobated, no_ less 
politicians of the two old par- 


The purchase 


Greenbackers 


The Nation. 


| of the telegraphs by the Government we might 


have expected to be recommended by anti- 
monopolists, but the Green- 
that the should 
after this undertake one function 


Massachusctts 


backers insist Government 


never until 
now, we believe, suggested in this country— 
that of collecting and distributing news. ‘‘ We 
demand,” they say, ‘‘ that the daily news be 
publicly bulletined at every telegraph office 
and given to every newspaper free of charge, 
dissemination of 


in the interest of a broader 


intelligence.” 


The reported discovery that Lieutenant Flip- 
per, the colored officer, had been defrauding 
the Government is said to have created ‘‘ wild 
excitement ” among the garrison at Fort Davis, 
Texas. At first the rumor was not believed, 
the lieutenant having hitherto borne a high 
character, and being popularly supposed to be 
above suspicion. For several months he has 
been Acting Commissary of Subsistence, but 
since the 9th of July last the story is that he 
has not transmitted his funds to the Chief 
Commissary at San Antonio. On an explana- 
tion being demanded no reply was received, 
but on further enquiries being made Mr. Flip- 
per stated that he had sent the funds by mail, 
but had kept no record of the fact, and conse- 
quently could not prove it. This is said to 
have been regarded as careless, but nothing 
more, until one evening, shortly after, some of 
the officers and ladies out driving were sur- 
prised at finding outside the post Lieutenant 
Flipper’s horse, with a pair of saddle-bags, 
fastened in front of a store. Mr. Flipper 
was immediately brought back by the ad- 
jutant. The funds which he reported to 
have been sent by mail consisted in part of 
checks on different banks, given him by the 
officers of the fort in payment of their month- 
ly bills. A description of them was forwarded 
to the banks, and it was learned that they had 
not been presented for payment. Lieutenant 
Flipper was now placed under arrest, and a 
search set on foot, which resulted in the dis- 
covery of what are said to be the missing 
checks upon the person of a woman servant. 


Such is the story sent out from Fort Davis, 
but what is Flipper’s side of the story ? Is he 
unfamiliar with the Whittaker case? Does he 
not know that the prejudice in the army against 
colored officers is so intense that there would 
be nothing unnatural in ‘‘ putting up a job” 
of this kind? Did he never suspect anything 
when they pretended to like and esteem him 
very much, and craftily made him commissary, 
and entrusted him with funds, well knowing 
that the negro race is not accustomed to compli- 
cated pecuniary transactions, and can easily be 
confused about them by means of accounts, 
vouchers, and the like? When he was sudden- 
ly called upon to account, and stated that he 
had mailed his funds, did it never occur to 
him that his servant might have been bribed, 
and checks carefully prepared to look like 
those which have disappeared placed in his 
hands? Then the poor defenceless boy is 
locked up, prevented from communicating 

and are spread 
“*most associates 
And this, 


stories 


intimate 


with his friends, 
abroad that his 
of late have not been the best.” 
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too, at a distant post, surrounded by army 
officers who loathe him, graduates of an in- 
stitution where prejudice against his race is 
cultivated by officers of instruction, and where 
the mutilation of negro cadets is regarded as a 
pleasant pastime. It is pretty evident that 
Flipper has not ‘‘ retained counsel.” 


**Colonel” Cash of South Carolina, who shot 
“Colonel” Shannon of the same State in a 
duel recently, because he had, as a lawyer, 
alleged a fraudulent transfer of the former 
colonel’s property to his wife, has published a 
defence of himself in the newspapers. His 
account of the affair does not differ materially 
from that which has already appeared. But 
**Colonel” Shannon, that ‘‘no 
braver man ever bit the dust,” and adds 
figuratively that ‘‘he died upon the ram- 
parts of the enemy, and with a smile on his 
face fills a hero’s grave.” He denies that 
he addressed the crowd on ‘the field of 
honor” before the duel. There were about 
two hundred colonels, white and colored, 
there, when he arrived, but he declares he 
made no remark to them whatever. Having 
given due credit to the memory of his dead 
foe, he next turns his attention to the editorial 
colonels who have expressed disapproval of 
his conduct, one of whom, he says, is ‘‘an 
imported flunkey and notorious cuckold,” 
and the others ‘‘ vampires” who ‘disgrace 
the once proud title of editor.” It is almost 
impossible to believe that when these colonels 
read this they will not seek ‘‘ satisfaction” on 
‘the ramparts of the enemy.” We may be 
thankful if there is not more dust biting 
among these hot-tempered officers. 


he says of 


The British Parliament was prorogued on 
Saturday, after one of the most remarkable 
and exciting sessions in its history. Neverthe- 
less, it may be said to have accomplished lit- 
tle beyond the passage of the Irish Land 
Bill and the Coercion Bill. The Land Bill is 
one of the great measures of the century, but 
it is not great enough to be the sole product 
of nearly nine months’ work of the most 
powerful and oldest legislative body in 
the world. The Coercion Bill may in one 
sense be said to have been a condition 
of the ‘passage of the Land Bill, because 
Mr. Gladstone would probably not have 
succeeded in retaining for it the support 
of the English and Scotch constituencies if 
he had not accompanied it by the creation of 
extraordinary penal machinery for the main- 
tenance of law and order. To be sure, the 
Coercion Bill led to obstruction by Mr. Par- 
nell’s followers, but their obstruction was, 
after all, a trifling misfortune compared to 
what the alienation of the English and 
Scotch would have been, Every one ad- 
mits that nobody but Mr. Gladstone could 
have carried the Land Bill under any cir- 
cumstances; but even he could not have 
carried it if no attempt had been made 
to check the Irish ‘‘outrages.” But the 
Coercion Bill did not check them; in fact, it 
increased the exasperation which led to them, 
and, in the opinion of some of the best judges 
of Irish affairs, was a sorry substitute for the 
vigorous enforcement of the ordinary law. 
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It satisfied, however, the now long-standing 
and, in spite of all the progress of the last | 
fifty years, deeply-rooted English prejudice | 
which considers ‘‘ troops” an essential part of | 
every remedy for Irish discontent. Even the | 
most advanced English Liberals are not fully | 
repared to give up ‘‘ troops” in dealing with 
eland, however satisfied the? may be of the 
inefficacy of this medicine as a remedy for 
discontent elsewhere. So Mr. Gladstone had 
to put a little of it in the cup of conciliation, 
and apparently considers himself obliged to 
adhere to it until the Land Bill has fully got 
into operation. It has, however, been a great 
misfortune, because it will deprive the Land 
Bill of a good deal of its power as a means of 
reconciling the country to the English connec- 


" 
i 
li 


tion. 





That the anti-English agitation is not end- 
ed by the passage of the Land Bill is plain 
enough. We tried to foreshadow last weck 
the direction it would now take, and what 
we predicted has received a good deal of 
confirmation from the recent declaration of 
so moderate an Irish malcontent as Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, that ‘‘the price of peace 
in Ireland is the concession of not only their 
own Government and their own Parliament, 
but their own military and naval forces and 
their own distinguishing flag.” These are 
things which probably neither he nor any- 
body else will ever see; but there will be a 
powerful Irish group in the House of Com- 
mons trying for them through the means to 
which they find Englishmen most suscep- 
tible—disorder in Parliament. In spite of all 
the discussion of the subject during the last 
year, no adequate means of dealing with 
this has been hit upon. The Continental 
‘‘cléture,” the American previous question, 
and the “ urgency ” machinery which was 
furnished in the House of Commons last 
winter, are efficacious enough in preventing 
too much debate of a particular motion ; 
but they cannot suppress a party or group of 
members determined to impede all business 
and bring the Legislature itself into contempt, 
and with Mr. Gladstone no longer on the scene 
to keep the English temper down by the weight 
of his character and authority. 





There are strong indications that the Eng- 
lish Tories, in default of anything better, have 
determined to advocate a return to protection, 
and have made or are making an alliance 
with the Parnellites, whom they join in de- 
nouncing ‘‘coercion,” so as to make an 1n- 
road mm the Liberal boroughs in England, 
where the Irish vote is strong. But no pro- 
gramme of what they propose to do about 
“protection ” has appeared from any quar- 
ter; that is, they carefully refrain from say- 
ing what imports they would tax if they had 
their way. The nearest approach yet made to it 
comes from Sir George Elliot, who is prepar- 
ing to contest North Durham. He says that 
commercial intercourse with the colonies | 
should be ‘‘perfectly free.” But as far as 
England is concerned, it is free already. Such 
obstacles as exist are imposed by the Colonial 
legislatures, so that Sir George, if ke has any | 
clear meaning at all, must mean that Parliament | 
should take away from the Colonial legisla- ' 





| tion.” 


The Nation. 


tures the control of their own import duties, 
which is absurd. No ministry would at- 
tempt such a thing, and no colony would 
stand it. 


| 
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| floggings are common in other cathedrals. 
| As the only thing which distinguishes singing 


Mr. James Lowther, a scion of | 


the Lonsdale family, and a very ridiculous | 
| the spirit in which it is performed, using a 
| whip to make the worshippers sing in tune 


person, who was Lord Beaconsfield’s Irish 
Secretary, and is running for North Lincoln- 
shire, seems to confine himself to vaguer 
phrases. 
telegraph, that ‘‘agricultural and commercial 
depression points to the necessity of effectual 
measures against a ruinous foreign competi- 
If this means anythir~, it means that 
there ought to be import dutics on food; but 
even he knows very well that this, too, is im- 
possible. 





There is no doubt the Parnellites have made 
one good point against Mr. Forster. He 
Ceclared that the Coercion Bill was intend- 
ed to enable him not to silence the political 
agitators of the Land League, but to arrest 
certain ‘‘ village ruffians,” who, he said, were 
the terror of their neighbors. Now he has 
not arrested any ‘‘ village ruffians,” so far as 
is known, while he has arrested a good many 
of the Land League orators. This does not 
look well for him, and he has, though 
a most conscientious and humane man, 
become thoroughly detested in Ireland. He 
has, as Mr. Labouchére poimts out in Truth, 
one capital disqualification for his place: he 
is an Englishman, and no Englishman ought 
to hold the Irish Secretaryship. The thing is 
a scandal, and the Liberals ought to put a stop 
to it. The queerer the Irish seem in English 
eyes the more necessary it is that the Cabinet 
officer charged with Irish affairs should under- 
stand the Irish in some degree, and in looking 
for such a person Engiand is the last place 
to go to. 


The attack on the House of Lords, which 
has grown out of its public attempt to stop 
the Land Bill, is carried on by the Pall Mall 
Gazette and the Daily News by means of a very 
effective retrospect of its labors in arresting or 
marring nearly all the beneficent reformatory 
legislation of the last fifty years. The posi- 
tion: of the Lords, it is now clear enough, 
is likely to be seriously injured by Lord 
Salisbury’s leadership. Under the late Lord 
Derby or Lord Beaconsfield, they crept along 
without exciting too much notice, but their 
present chief is likely to get them into a 
world of trouble. The worst of it is that 
arguments showing the value of a Second 
Chamber are of no use to them, for on this 
point their enemies agree with them. 
the question, Why should the Second Cham- 
ber be hereditary? is a very crushing one, 
inasmuch as the only possible answer is the 
one known as a ‘‘woman’s reason ”’—because 
it should. 

There could hardly be a stronger illustra- 
tion of the tendency of ceremonial worship to 
become mechanical than the recent flogging of 
a choir boy in’ an English cathedral by the 
organist for a mistake in his singing. The 
organist, who is a Doctor of Music by the way, 
forbore to punish the boy in anger. He waited 
awhile and then flogged him in cold blood. 
He defends himself now by the plea that such 





He says, if correctly reported by the | 


in a cathedral from singing in the theatre 1s 
the supposition that the former is an act of 
worship, dependent wholly for its value on 


is one of those absurdities which are too ab- 
surd to be laughed at. They are food for re- 
flection rather than for mirth. 


Of course there is a variety of explanations 
of Gambetta’s failure—for this is what it comes 
to—at the late French elections, but the favor- 
ite one, and apparently the one he himself ac- 
cepts, is his prolonged retention of the posi- 
tion of a critic simply. The country appar- 
ently does not relish his incessant production, 
with an air of authority, of schemes of reform 
which he shows no disposition to carry out in 
person. It now said that he does not 
intend any longer to shirk taking office, 
and has begun to prepare for it by de 
nouncing ‘‘ Utopian and <eactionary policies,” 
or, in other words, taking up the rile of 
a practical man, His paper, the Wépudliqu 
Frangaise, seems to contirm this impression, 
and he is to produce some sort of politi 
cal programme in a speech on the 4th of 
September, the anniversary of the downfall of 
the Bonapartist dynasty. European opinion 
has apparently settled down on the conclusion 
that the Republican success, great as it has 
been, will do little to form a compact Republi 
can majority unless Gambetta forms a min 
istry. He is the only man in public life in 
France who is capable of dominating all ‘‘ the 
groups.” : 


is 


It is reported by cable that on Thursday at the 
conference of the orthodox evangelical clergy 
at Berlin, as well as at several meetings of 
the Conservative party, more violent speeches 
were made against the Jews. The argument ad- 
vanced by a member of the clergy that, as the 





But | 


| Jews are not content with equal rights but aim 
| at absolute predominance over the Christians, 
| the rights of the former must be curtailed 
for the protection of the latter, appears in- 
| tensely comical considering the fact that 
| the Jews form a smaller part of the popu- 
| lation of Germany in proportion than the 
| negroes form of that of the United States. It 
| is almost incomprehensible how any intelligent 
| and self-respecting people, as the Germans are, 
| can permit it to be said, or even to be suspect- 
| ed, that the Jews are so greatly their supe- 
| riors in prudence, enterprise, industry, and 
general cleverness that barbarous demonstra- 
| tions of force and legal disqualifications must 
| be resorted to to prevent them, a feeble 
| minority as they are, from gaining ‘‘abso- 
lute predominance” over a great people. It 
is said that the dissatisfaction recently ex- 
| pressed by the Emperor of Germany and also 
| by the Crown Prince with the anti-Jewish 
movement has put a stop to the worst excess- 
es. If this is true it is creditable enough to the 
Emperor and the Crown Prince, but it shows 
also that those excesses would never have hap- 
| pened, or at least would not have continued co 
long, had not the Government permitted its 
| feelings with regard to the anti-Jewish move- 
’ ment to remain in doubt, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEERK’S NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


Tue condition of the President has varied 
this week more than in any week since his 
wound was received. On the 23d his retain- 
ing nourishment gave the physicians great 
hope; the granulation of the wound was pro- 
gressing favorably, and the glandular swelling 
giving comparatively little trouble. The last, 
however, was lanced on the following day, and 
though some relief was obtained no substan- 
tial improvement was noticeable, and the ques- 
tion of removing the President from the White 
Hlouse was seriously mooted. Dr. Agnew was 
sent for and agreed with the Washington phy- 
sicians, who unanimously opposed Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s proposal of removal, according to report. 
On Thursday the doctors were inclined to give 
their patient up, and announced to the assem- 
bled Cabinet that the case was extremely criti- 
cal. Secretary Blaine cabled Mr. Lowell that 
the sole hope of reaction rested upon the 
retainment of nourishment, and announced 
that the brain was affected. On Friday 
the pulse went up to 140, the Presi- 
dent was frequently delirious, the bulle- 
tins expressed alarm, and Mrs. Garfield 
was warned that but little hope of recovery 
remained. On Saturday a favorable reaction 
began. The President asked for and ate a 
small quantity of toast; the mental disturb- 
ance disappeared, and the parotid gland broke 
into the outer canal of the ear, relieving some- 
what the tension. A slight increase of respi- 
ration was the only alarming symptom. The 
next day this disappeared also, and since then 
improvement has been plain, though of course 
exceedingly slow. The gland was lanced 
again and began to discharge more freely, the 
discharge from the wound, which had for 
some days been extremely unsatisfactory, im- 
proved in character, and when Dr. Hamilton 
left Washington he announced his confidence 
in the ultimate recovery of the President. The 
favorable symptoms continued Monday, and 
in justifying his confidence Dr. Hamilton ex- 
plains that he regards them as the effect rather 
than the cause of the improvement, 

At the time of greatest danger, when every 
one had abandoned hope, the guards of the jail 
where Guiteau is confined were doubled; in 
connection with which precaution may be men- 
tioned a rumor that a large organization of 
‘*reputable men ” has been formed, ‘‘ without 
any nonsense of pass-words and grips,” to see 
that Guiteau is punished as they think proper. 

The Mississippi Republicans and Greenback- 
ers held their Conventions at Jackson last 
week, and nominated the following joint 
ticket, the head of which is an Independent 
Democrat: For Governor, Benj. King (Ind.); 
for Lieutenant-Governor, J. B. Yellowby (Gr.); 
for Auditor, A. T. Wimberly (Gr.); for Su- 
perintendent of Education, Professor W. D. 
Hawsee (Gr.); for Secretary of State, J. J. 
Spellman (Rep., colored); for Attorney-Gen- 
eral, W. F. Fitzgerald (Rep.); and for Trea- 
surer, J. N. Bynum (Rep.). Several gentle- 
men who had ‘‘formerly affiliated with the 
Democrats” made speeches, and the Bour- 
bons now in power were warned of their 
approaching downfall and the succession of 
honest government and fair elections, 

The Greenback Convention of New York 
assembled at Elmira on the 23d instant. The 
formation of a temporary organization was all 
the business done on the first day, owing to 
the scarcity of delegates, but on Wednesday 
there were too many for concord, and a grand 
quarrel preceded the permanent organization. 
The following ticket was nominated: For 
Secretary of State, Epenetus Howe; for 
Comptroller, John Hooper; for Attorney- 
General, Dennis C. Fealey; for Treasurer, 
Allen G. Woods; for Surveyor-General, J. H. 
Gould; and for Associate Justice of the Court 
of Appeals, L. G. McParlan. The platform 
announces that seventeen years of peace prove 
the inability of both the great parties ‘‘to re- 
store harmony, confidence, and good feeling 
between the people of,the North and the 
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South,” demands ‘‘the overthrow of all mo- 
nopolies by the resumption by the Government 
of the power to issue and control the money 
of the people, and by a Government control 
of railroads and other transportation cor- 
porations,” and, in short, echoes the national 
platform of the party adopted at Chicago a 
year ago last June. 

The Massachusetts Greenbackers met at 
Worcester on the 24th imstant, 406 delegates 
being present. The platform adopted is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the New York 
convention. <A resolution advocating the giv- 
ing of factory hands a share of the profits in 
proportion to their wages, when the profits 
amount to more than six per cent., the corpo- 
rations to make annual returns of their busi- 
ness to the Secretary of State, was somehow 
or other lost. The following ticket was nomi- 
nated: For Governor, Israel W. Andrews; for 
Lieut.-Governor, George Dutton; for -Trea- 
surer, George Foster; for Secretary of State, 
A. B. Brown ; for Auditor, W. T. Whitney; 
and for Attorney-General, D. O. Allen. 


General William C. Wickham, one of the 
leading Republicans of Virginia, has writ- 
ten a letter to the editor of the new Repub- 
lican paper of Richmond, the Debt Payer, 
in which he declares his intention of 
supporting the ticket of the Funder Demo- 
crats ‘‘as far less hurtful to the best in- 
terests of the State and of the country than 
the Readjuster candidates,” to vote for 
whom he regards as an abandonment of ‘‘one of 
the most vitally important principles of the 
Republican party.” ‘‘ Suppose they [the 
Readjusters] succeed in their efforts against 
the credit of Virginia,” he continues, ‘‘ will it 
not have a demoralizing effect on the tone of 
the whole country ?” The repudiation of the 
debt he calls the ‘‘ one distinctive principle ” of 
the Mahonites. As to their being “liberal 
Democrats,” he is extremely sceptical, and 
has ‘‘no confidence in their professions.” 
If they succeed this fall, ‘‘the Republican 
party will cease to exist in Virginia for all 
time thereafter.” General Wickham argues 
that a straight Republican ticket supported by 
the party would have been successful, and 
says that when the canvass is over he will 
put forth all the zeal he possesses to ‘‘ resusci- 
tate and reunite ” the Republican party in the 
State. 

Mr. Loren B. Sessions was defeated in the 
Senatorial Convention of his district on Fri- 
day, Mr. Norman M. Allen receiving the nomi- 
nation, partly owing to bad ‘‘ tactics” of the 
friends of Sessions, who overreached them- 
selves by voting for Allen, whose small fol- 
lowing they expected on the next ballot to re- 
ciprocate the courtesy out of a sentiment of 
gratitude. The anti-Sessions men, however, 
proved ungrateful, and a ‘‘stampede” for 
Allen was the result of the ‘‘ movement.” The 
nominee was a Democrat until 1855, since 
which time he has been twice in the Senate 
from his present district, and was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1867, be- 
sides having held various local offices. 

At a meeting of the Anti-Monopoly League 
of the Twelfth Assembly district on Thursday 
evening, Mr. F. B. Thurber made an address 
reciting and explaining the proceedings of the 
recent Utica Convention. He was desirous of 
having it understood that the Anti-Monopolists 
proposed to work no injustice to capital. On 
the other hand, they desired to protect it in 
every legitimate way and to conserve its inte- 
rests in every proper manner. He announced 
that in the way of organization far greater 
success than had been expected had already 
been met with. A subordinate league is pro- 
posed in every Assembly district in the State, 
its members to vote for legislative candidates 
who will pledge themselves to support their 
views, whether they happen to be Democrats 
or Republicans. 

A convention of representatives from forty- 
four oil refineries throughout the country was 
held in Cleveland, O., last week. The pro- 
ceedings were secret, but at their conclusion it 





was announced that the Independent Oil Re- 
finers’ Association had been organized, and 


| would probably be joined by all the oil refiners 


in the United States except the Standard Com- 
pany. The object of the association was de- 


| clared, however, not to be opposition to the 


Standard; on the contrary, ‘“‘the Standard is 
a help to us in that it believes in holding up 
prices and keeping a respectable state of the 
market.” The true motive fer organization is 
**to create harmony 1n the ranks of the smaller 
refiners,” and ‘‘the proper way to fight the 
Standard is in quality, not price.” 

A civil suit was begun by the Government 
on the 24th instant against Captain Henry W. 
Howzgate, the alleged signal-service defaulter, 
to recover something over $100,000. The suit 
is based upon affidavits reciting the result of 
an examination of the accounts of the accused 
when disbursing oflicer of the service. 

Official notification was sent to the Adju- 
tant-General of the Army on the 24th instant 
that Lieutenant H. O. Flipper had been put 
under arrest at Fort Davis, Texas, charged 
with embezzling $2,300 Government funds. 
Lieutenant Flipper was Acting Commissary of 
Subsistence at Fort Davis, and thus entrusted 
with considerable amounts of money. He is 
the only colored graduate of West Point, be- 
longing to the class of 1877, in which he stood 
43. He wrote a book after his graduation, re 
lating his experiences at the Academy. A 
court-martial will be held. 

Mayor Grace, last week, decided to remove 
Police Commissioners French, Mason, and 
Nichols, whose long trial terminated some 
time ago, and communicated his decision to 
each of the Commissioners and to the Gover- 
nor, with whom the case nowrests. Accom- 
panying the notification sent to the Governor 
is a résumé of the voluminous testimony taken 
before the Mayor, interspersed with comments 
which make it the justification of the remo- 
vals. The document concludes: ‘‘ The duty 
imposed upon them was a plain one and one 
of the very first importance to the city. They 
understood what the duty was and undertook 
its performance. At the same time they failed 
to perform it.” Mr. Bliss, of counsel for the 
Commissioners, expresses no surprise at the 
Mayor’s course, which is ‘‘ what, in fact, I 
told him he would do when I summed up 
the case before him.” He expects a hearing 
before the Governor, and has already applied 
for one. If at its conclusion the Governor's 
decision also is adverse to his clients, ‘‘ we 
shall take it into the courts and we shall fight 
it in the courts as long as there is any law for 
us to stand on.” 

Judge Gilbert M. Speir, of the Superior 
Court, has resigned his seat upon the bench, 
his resignation to take effect December 31. 
His successor will be appointed by Governor 
Cornell, his term not expiring till 1883. Had 
he resigned three months instead of two be- 
fore the next election, his successor would have 
been chosen by the people, and his course is 
accordingly ‘‘ severely commented upon” in 
City Hall circles. 

The Commissioners of Rapid Transit last 
week fixed the route of the new east-side 
elevated railway beyond the Harlem River 
in the annexed district of thecity. It is prob- 
able that there will be an elevated road to 
Fordham, and a surface one thence to the 
3ronx River. 

Lieutenant-Commander B. L. Edes and Licu- 
tenant L. G. Spaulding, of the United States 
Navy, lost their lives by a torpedo explosion at 
the Newport Station on Monday. They were 
engaged in planting a torpedo, which they had 
taken out in a small boat with them for the 
purpose, but the connection with the firing- 

ost had not been broken in accordance with 
instructions, owing to which negligence the 
explosion occurred. Lieutenant-Commander 
Edes leaves a wife and two children. 

The steamer State of New York, of the New 
York and Hartford Line, “struck on a large 
stump 1n the bottom of the Connecticut River, 
near Haddam, on Monday night, and stove 
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a hole in her bottom. She was beached and the 
passengers taken off by a ferry-boat. No lives 
were lost except that of the baggage-master. 


A West India cyclone, of which the Sig- 


| 


nal Service had given warning, struck the | 


South Carolina and Georgia coast on Satur- 
day. At Charleston the spray from the sea 
breaking against the sea-wall reached forty 


feet in height, and the damage done to build- | 
ings is roughly estimated at $140,000. Four | 
persons lost their lives in consequence of the | 


gale. At Port Royal a ferry-house was blown 
into the water and many people—variously re- 
> 2 : an 
ported from twenty to forty—drowned. The 
most serious damage was apparently done at 
Savannah, although no figures of the money 


loss are given. A large part of the city was | 
under water for several hours, the City Ex- | 


change. badly injured, the Georgia Infirmary 
wrecked and many of the patients bruised, 
and the shipping in the harbor disastrously 
knocked about. The loss of life among the 
colored population on the rice plantations and 
along the river is said to be very great. At 
Shad Island all the people were drowned. 


‘‘General Budlong A. Morton,” more gene- 


rally known as Marvin, who is charged with | 


having married fourteen successive wives be- 
fore the death or divorce of any of them, as 
well as with forgery, was arraigned at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on Monday, but remanded 
and the hearing postponed. 

The deaths of George W. Riggs, banker, of 
Washington; Jas. F. D. Lanier, banker, of this 
city; 5. B. Ruggles, long a prominent member 
of the Chamber of Commerce and responsible 
in a great degree for the success of the State 
canals; ex-Congressman De Jarnette of Vir- 
ginia, and Colonel J.G. Benton of the Ordnance 
Department, U. 8. A., have occurred during 
the week, 

The Apache chief Nana’s main band has 
crossed the Sonora line into Mexico, after a 
hard flight before the soldiers, who were tive 
hours behind them. A San Francisco despatch 


from Tombstone, Arizona, says all the citizens | 


of Eureka, N. M., numbering about seventy, 
have been killed by Indians. A doubtful 
rumor comes from St. Paul that one hundred 


and fifty young bucks have left the Standing | 


Rock Agency, after procuring in some way 
plenty of arms and ammunition. 
FOREIGN, 
The House of Commons was prorogued on 
Saturday, Lord Selbourne, the Lord High 
Chancellor, reading the Queen’s speech. The 


speech notes the cession of Thessaly to the | 
Greek kingdom; says satisfactory assurances | 


ave > "Ol eIVe | ‘yes 2 |} veo) | . . 
have been received from France in regard to | conclusion, and is prepared to succeed M. Jules 


Englisli rights secured by treaty with the Bey 


and also in regard to the relations between the | 


Regency and Tripoli; mentions the signing of 
the convention which gives ‘‘ Europeans in the 


Transvaal, subject to important conditions | 
therein set forth, complete internal self-govern- | 


ment”; chronicles the withdrawal of the British 
troops from Kandahar, declares that Ayub 
Kahn’s revolt does not disturb the peace of the 
northwestern frontier of India, and announces 
an intention, ‘‘ while respecting the indepen- 
dence of the Afghan people, to promote by 
friendly offices, as opportunity may arise, the 
restoration of peace” ; says the commercial nego- 
tiations with France have been suspended, but 
great efforts will be made to secure a treaty 
“*on terms favorable to an extended intercourse 
between the two nations”; recognizes the “zeal 
and assiduity” which have been evinced by 
Parliament in passing the Land Bill, and ex- 

resses an earnest desire that the condition of 
reland may so improve as to permit the aban- 
donment of ‘‘the temporary and exceptional 
provisions ” of the Coercion Act. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy advises his coun- 
trymen to accept the Land Bill, but adds that 
“‘the price of peace in Ireland is the conces- 
sion of not only their own Government and 
their own Parliament, but their own military 
and naval forces and their own distinguishin 
flag,” a suggestion described by ap lis. 
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| journal as ‘‘slightly seditious.” Mr. Parnell 


and Mr. T. P. O’Connor will probably visit 
this country after the Land League Conven- 
tion has been held, to raise more money. The 
former has issued a manifesto to the electors 
of North Durham which ignores the Land Bill, 
and pronounces it impossible for the Irish 
party to enter into an alliance with any section 


that ‘‘allows itself to be used in support of | 


the coercionist Ministry, who banished personal 
liberty from Ireland and reduced it to a worse 
condition than that of Russia under the Third 
Section.” The cost of the recent trials of Mr. 
Parnell and others was £9,800, The Land 
League at its last weekly meeting in Dublin 
reported subscriptions during the week to the 
amount of £1,315, of which £900 comes from 
the Irish World of this city. The Kilfinane 


; 
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tomb of the Marabout at Saida, and though 
they paid every honor to its illustrious occu- 
pant, the Arabs are said to be irritated at the 
sacrilege of the demolition just the same. The 


| occupation ef Susa has been decided upon 


Sickness prevails in the French camp at Go 
letta. Engagements of trifling consequence are 


| reported vetween the Arabs and French. 


branch of the League has pronounced in favor | 


of the Land Bill, despite current Irish opinion 
that such action should await that of the Con- 
vention. 


For this Convention great preparations had 
been made, and it was opened at Newcastle on 
Monday, with about two hundred delegates 
from different branches of the League through- 
out Great Britain. Mr. Joseph Cowen, M. P. 
for Newcastle, moved a resolution denouncing 
the continued incarceration of ‘‘ suspects,” and 
condemning the Land Bill. Mr. Parnell was 
absent. In Dublin, on Monday evening, a 
banquet was given to Mr. John Dillon, who 
referred at length to the present situation, and 
expressed himself ‘‘very strongly of the 
opinion that the passage of the bill would im- 
mediately increase the difficulty, if it did not 
render impossible the carrying on of the Land 
League movement on the old lines.” He fear 
ed ‘‘the yoke of landlord ascendancy ” would 
be so altered that the people would be content 
‘‘once more to bow their heads beneath it.” 
As for himself, he could not agree with what 
he believed would be the League’s policy— 
namely, that of ‘‘ trying the bill ”—and would 
therefore retire from public life for a few 
months, and leave those who did agree with it 
to carry it out unembarrassed. 


Rev. George Granville Bradley, M. A., Mas- 
ter of University College, Oxford, has been 
appointed Dean Stanley’s successor. 


In speaking of the Belleville elections the 
Paris Temps says: ‘‘ M. Gambetta has become 
the representative of a large majority in tlie 
country. The elections have placed him 
almost under the necessity of assuming power, 
and will necessarily result in the formation of 
a Ministry with Gambetta at its head.” To 
judge from indications in the Republique 
Francaise, Gambetta has come to the same 


Ferry, who has already announced that such 
an event would please him. It is predicted 
that the Chamber will be more than ever at 
variance with the sentiments of the Senate. 
“he Committee of Enquiry into the election 
in the Twentieth arrondissement have an- 
nounced that M. Gambetta was elected in the 
First or Belleville district, but failed of a ma- 
jority in the Second, where a new election 
must be held. This will result in a walk-over 
for Tony Révillon, Gambetta having with- 
drawn. Since the election Gambetta has 
written a letter to some leading statesmen of 
the Italian Left deprecating an Italian alliance 
with Germany and Austria, of which there is 
believed to be little imminent danger, owing to 
the hostility of Premier Depretis, and has pre 
sided at an anti-clerical lecture by M. Paul 
Bert, whose sentiments he applauded in some 
subsequent remarks of his own 


The Paris Municipal Government has 
changed the name of the street on which Min- 
ister Morton lives to the Place des Etats-Unis. 


Affairs in Tunis and Algeria continue dis- 
turbed, but it is impossible to tell from the de- 
spatches precisely what, or whether any, active 
movements are going on. Enormous tires are 
reported in Algeria, started; by Arabs, it is 
feared, and Stora, the port of Philippeville, 


‘ has been destroyed, The French destroyed the 


life of the Sulian is being 


| ing that of an official of the general stat! 


Complete returns from the 
show the clection of 235 or 240 followers of 
Sagasta, with 70 of Marshal Campos’s, upon 
whom in any event the Government can rely. 
General Blanco telegraphed from Cuba that 
the ‘*‘ Constitutional candidates ” were succes 
ful in a majority of districts of the island, the 
Antonomists securing but six : sin Cuba 
and two in Porto Rico. Th 
tionalist ” ticket was the result of a fusion | 
tween Conservatives and moderate Liberals 
All the persons arrested in Madrid charged 
with attempted fraud on the ballot-box have 
been released on bail. 





he Spanish elections 


—/ onstitu 


The Swiss Federal Council has expelled 
from the country Prince Krapotkin, the 
Nihilist, and a member of one of the oldest 
and noblest Russian families. Several recen 
arrests in St. Petersbure ure re ports ad. inclu } 
post of Town Commandant of St. Peters! 
now held by Count Baranoff, is to be abol 
ished, it is announced, and General Koblot! 
now Commandant of Moscow, is to replace 
Baranoff, with the title of Chief Director of 
Police. 


The latest supposed conspiracy again 
1 by 





investigate 


Constantinople authorities. An Ottoman Greck 


has been denounced as having formed a plan 


| to kill the Sultan with dynamite on bis recent 


visit to the palace of Top-Capou, The Greek, 
being examined,” denounced his two 
brothers-in-law, Samians, but Italians suljects, 
who had, he said, received explosives from 
Athens, They were accordingly arrested; 
against one no evidence was found, and he 
was liberated; but ten dynamite cartridges 
with fuses were found in the other's posses 
sion. They were for fishing purposes, he said, 
and a number of fishermen said so too ; con 


sequently it is now firmly believed that no con 








spiracy at all existed. 


2d, reports the pres¢ ntation of his creden 


Ayub Khan's forces are reported to be much 
diminished since his victory over the Anir, 
his eight regiments not numbering over four 
hundred men each, and the Kabulis being 
especially discontented. The Amir has ar 
rived within some miles of Khelat-i-Ghil 
and Ayub, it is rumored, is contemplating a 
retreat to Herat. 








News from Lima, bearing date of August 








ils 
by the new United States Minister, General 3. 
A. Hurlbut, to the Provisional President, and 
the withdrawal of Mr. Christiancy on July 
26th. In bidding adicu to the latter, i 
Calderon declared that Peru could never forget 
his efforts to bring about a termination of the 


fatal war with Chil The new M 


Minister re- 
cognized the Calderon Government as pro- 
visional, having for its object the re-establish- 
ment of a regular and constitutional Govern- 
ment. The ex-Dictator Pierola and his Mon- 
faneros are still irreconcilables, but Pierola is 
reported to be very unhappy—‘‘ disgusted with 
everything and everybody.” No one obeys 
his orders, and bands of his followers ravage 
the country to such an extent that the inhabi- 
tants in some districts have been compelled to 
call upon the Chilians to protect them. 

A Panama despatch of August 16 reports the 
settlement of the long-disputed boundary ques- 
tion between Chile and the Argentine Repub- 
lic. Among other provisions of the treaty is 
a guarantee of the perpetual neutrality of the 
Straits of Magellan, which are to be for cverfiree 
to the flags of all nations. Any difference 


| arising as to the interpretation of the treaty is 


to be settled by the arbitration of some friendly 
power, 
TuBspay, August 39, 1881, 
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SOME LESSONS OF THE CRISIS. 


Ir has been frequently remarked that the at- 
tempted assassination of President Garfield 
has brought about a better understanding be 
tween the North and the South, and has per- 
haps rendered it impossible for the two great 
sections of the Union ever to view each other 
in exactly the same light as they did before 
they were softened by a common grief. 
Separated they may be by opposing ideas, 
prejudices, training, but they can hardly ever 
again approach any controversy, each holding 
the preconceived idea that the other is incu- 
rably bad, wilfully blind and desperately sin- 
ful. Any party or considerable mass of the 
people which habitually entertains the opinion 
that 1ts opponents love evil for its own sake, 
and that there is no good in them, is not only 
unable to appreciate’ the force of argument, 
but contributes to the 
ing faction or section the hateful qualities 
which it ascribes to them. In the long watch 
at the bedside of the President, the door of 
the household, North and South, has swung 
open and has disclosed to view genuine pa- 
triotism in places where only evil had been 
looked for, and that continually. It is not 
that facts have changed, so that what was true 
on the first of July became something different 
on the second, but that our opportunity of 
discerning the truth has been enlarged. We 
are not inclined to ‘‘ gush” over this much- 
needed and now evident softening of asperi- 
ties between the two sections. Whether the 
President recovers from his injuries or not, 
parties and party differences will survive, 
being an integral and necessary part of ra- 
tional free government. President Garfield’s 
wound will by and by’cease to be the object 
of chief interest, and society will resume its 
wonted activities us though no such persons 
as Guiteau and Wilkes Booth had ever lived to 
afflict mankind. The important thing now is not 
that party or even sectional animosity should 
cease, but that the people of the whole country 
should hereafter be slower to think ill of each 
other on account of old animosities, and should 
ceive the reflecting and reasoning faculties a 
better chance to perform their office in politi- 
cal controversy. Thus much of permanent 
rood, we think, these weeks of soberness and 
anxiety have wrought for If by this 
means we have learned that no part of our 
country is wilfully wrongheaded and hopelessly 
bad, then President Garfield, even if he die of 
his wound, will not have died in vain. If he 
shall recover, the same lasting benefit will 
accrue from the® peril and pain which he has 


produce in Oppos- 


us. 


so manfully endured. 

Gut this is not the only lesson we have 
learned from the catastrophe. American so- 
has changed somewhat since the close 
of the war. There has been great accumula- 
tion of wealth side by side with much poverty 
and wretchedness, Discontent has grown up 
here and there, which has exhibited itself in 
Greenback-Labor movements, in Socialist or- 
ganizations, in strikes of a more or less riotous 
character, in anti-Chinese mobs, Sand-lot agi- 
tation, Molly Maguire outrages, etc. The ex- 
of this pyemia has no doubt 

much by the fears of 

whose property have 
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social 
exaggerated 
rights of 
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been menaced. It is most reassuring to find 
that no organized body or group among us, 
however revolutionary in theory, has uttered 
any other sentiment than that of detestation 
of the crime of Guiteau, and that no individual 
has been allowed to express satisfaction at the 
deed without exposing himself to social repro- 
bation if not bodily chastisement at the hands 
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should be weak enough to resort to such means 


| of balancing accounts, would avail the Stal- 


warts, 


The removal of President Garfield’s 


| appointees would look like a fresh assault upon 
| himself, and the wing or division of the party 


which should support such a policy, and profit 


| by it, would speedily be reduced to the condi- 


of his nearest neighbors. General Garfield | 


represents for the time being social order | 


It is this fact which makes his 
attempted assassination different from that 
of any other reputable and useful citizen. To 
strike him down isin one sense to strike at 
existing institutions. If there were any body 
of opinion among us bent upon assailing the 
institutions of the country, and of suflicient 
magnitude to be worth a moment’s attention 
it would have shown itself by its indiffe- 
rence to the fate, if by no- 
thing more positive. 
that we have no nihilists among us, no social- 
ists to speak of, no Irish tenantry, no dyna- 
mite men who have any hostile intent towards 
us, no class whose discontent threatens an 
assault upon the constitution of society, whose 
temporary head the stricken President is. 
This negative testimony to the permanence of 
our form of government is supplemented by 
positive testimony overwhelming in its fulness 
and extent, which the press has not chronicled 
and which everybody has felt and witnessed 
during the vicissitudes of the President’s ill- 
ness. For aught that now appears our insti- 
tutions may last forever. 

A third indication is that the division of the 
Republican party denominated Stalwart has 
lost ground irreparably since the shooting of 
the President. This phrase was once supposed 
to signify particular views as to the condition 
of affairs at the South, but when General 
Grant acknowledged himself satisfied by per- 
sonal observation with the temper and loyalty 
of the Southern whites, and when the names of 
Senators Blaine and Edmunds and Secretary 
Sherman, all pronounced Stalwarts, were found 
arrayed at Chicago against the faction calling 
itself Stalwart, the original signification of the 
phrase was lost. By degrees it came to mean 
hostility to General Garfield’s Administration. 
This was its popular definition at the time of 


in America. 


President’s 


the shooting, and Guiteau adopted it as the | 


handiest justification of his crime. It was the 
misfortune perhaps more than the fault of the 
Stalwarts that they were thus identified with the 
ill-will towards the President at an unexpected 
and terrible crisis. Mr. Conkling had the 
same right to oppose the confirmation of Col- 
lector Robertson that the President had to ap- 
point him, and if his method of doing so was 
theatrical and absurd, he took his own risk 
and has paid the penalty, and the ac- 
count might properly be called square. But 
itis far from being so considered by 
public. Opposition to President Garfield, 


whether justly or unjustly, has been thus 
discredited in the public mind by: his suffer- | 
| of the difficulty, allowed Abdurrahman Khan, 
| as apparently the strongest of the chiefs, to 


ing and his fortitude and by the general 
alarm, so that what would have been passed 


‘over and forgotten in a short space under 


other circumstances will not be soon effaced, 
whether the President recovers from his 
wound or finally succumbs to it, No dexterous 
handling of patronage by Mr. Arthur, ‘if he 


The evidence is clear | 





the | 
| him, let the British envoy be murdered, and 


tiou of the John Tyler Whigs and the Andrew 
Johnson Republicans. 


THE TROUBLES IN AFGHANISTAN. 
Tue Gladstone Ministry is receiving much 
help in an indirect way from the doings of 
Ayub Khan in Afghanistan. The folly of the 
invasion of that country set on foot by the 
Beaconsfield Ministry was, to be sure, amply 
shown before it went out of office. But the de- 
monstration needed a few finishing touches, 
which Ayub Khan seems to be giving it. The 
contention of the Liberals with regard to 
Afghanistan was all along simple enough, and 
rested mainly on the British experience in the 
invasion of 1889-41. Afghanistan is not a 
consolidated state or nation, and never has 
been, in historic times at least. It is a 
collection of tribes torn by fierce interne- 
cine feuds and separated from each other 
by high mountains and sandy deserts, but 
nevertheless with sufficient cohesion, through 
blood, religion, and language, to be able occa- 
sionally to bear a common ruler, though 
never very long atatime. The ruler is apt 
to be the man, from one of two or three domi- 
nant families, whose character and prowess 
make him most attractive to the fighting men. 
As long as he can keep an army together at 
Kabul he reigns peaceably. But then an 
Afghan army is a very loose body. The 
men are fickle and turbulent ; the discipline 
is always poor, and the pay irregular, and 
if they get dissatisfied they either mutiny 
or go home. Nothing appears in the course 
of Afghan history to have had such a 
powerful effect in producing mutinies and 
revolts against the reigning Amir as the 
suspicion that he was subject to foreign influ- 
ence or took orders from foreigners; for, as 
Dost Mahomet assured the British envoy in 
1839, they will submit to anything but 
a master. It was this which made it impos- 
sible for the British in that year to set up 
Shah Soojah in Dost Mahomet’s place ; it was 
this which led the unfortunate Shir Ali to 
refuse in 1877 to receive a British envoy; it 
was this which ruined his successor, Yakub 
Khan; and it is this which must always 
make it impossible for any foreign power to 
rule Afghanistan through a native Prince. 
Lord Beaconsfield thought he could do it 
through Shir Ali, but Shir Ali knew better, 


| and ran away when he found the experiment 
| was about to be tried in his person. 


Lord 
Beaconsfield then thought he could do it 
through Yakub Khan, but Yakub also failed 


then abdicated. 


The Liberal Ministry, as the easiest way out 


set himself up in their stead, when they pro- 
posed to leave the country last year. They 


| gave him as little help as possible, and would 


probably never have fired a shot in his behalf 


’ if Ayub Khan had not come up from Herat 
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and attacked and defeated General Bur- 
rows’s force outside Kandahar. This com- 
pelled them to chastise him, and his overthrow 
seemed for the moment to be pure gain to his 
rival, Abdurrahman, at Kabul. 







3ut as a mat- | 


ter of fact, and in strict accordance with all | 


Afghan traditions, it was to Ayub a blessing 
in disguise, for it made him seem to the peo- 
ple a better Afghan than Abdurrahman. They 
said, as they have always said, that the man 


who was fighting the foreigners, whether he | 


won or lost, was the man for them; while the 
man whom the foreigners favored, and who 
profited by their victories, must be a bad 
Afghan and, what is still worse, a bad Mus- 
sulman. 
British withdrawn after handing over the forts 
to Abdurrahman, than Ayub, who had retired 
after his defeat by General Roberts to Herat, 
where he was reported to have passed a 
thoroughly Afghan winter—fighting three 
days in the week with rebels and quelling mu- 
tinies the other four—sallied out once more 
with a very respectable force, met Abdurrah- 
man near the scene of Burrows’s disaster, and 
routed him. It would not have been a real 
Afghan fight, however, 1f the men on both 
sides had remained true to their colors. Ac- 
cordingly we find that during the engagement 
a third, or thereabouts, of Abdurrahman’s 
forces went over to the enemy, and a portion 
of Ayub’s occupied itself in plundering his 
own baggage train. 

He was very slow after his victory in ad- 
yancing on and occupying Kandahar, while 
poor Abdurrahman went back to Kabul, whe- 
ther to raise another army, or to prepare for 
complete flight, nobody could tell. It would, 
however, also have been contrary to all Af- 
ghan experience if Ayub had been able 
to follow up his success. Afghan troops 
are never, as the saying is, ‘‘flushed with 
victory.” On the contrary, like the old 
Scotch Highland clans, when they have 
won a battle they are apt to think that it is 
time to go home and engage in some other en- 
terprise. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the latest telegrams from the Viceroy of India 
should announce that ‘‘Ayub’s forces are 
much diminished,” and that some ‘‘ trouble” 
had broken out in Herat which compelled him 
to send thither both troops and money. The 
picture would still be incomplete without the 
additional news, which comes through the 
London Times, that Abdurrahman had got 
another army and was on his way to Kanda- 
har, and that there was no likelihood that 
Ayub would resist him, inasmuch as he thinks 
of going back to Herat. 

A more instructive illustration of the crimi- 
nal folly of Lord Beaconsfield’s enterprises 
than the mancuvring of the two rivals fur- 
nishes, the Liberals could not desire. It shows, 
too, how insensate is the Tory dread of Rus- 
sian influence in Afghanistan. If Russia seeks 
to exercise influence through an Afghan ruler, 
she ruins him, just as British influence would 
ruin him. If she seeks to occupy and hold the 
country, she enters on an undertaking to which 
the resources of no European Power are equal. 
No treasury and no army could bear the strain 
of it. It would require a force far larger 
and far more difficult to maintain than 
the Russian force in Turkistan. Indeed, it 


Accordingly, no sooner had the 
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may be said that the subjugation of Afghanis- 


tan—that is, not simply the dispersal of the | 


armed force of the country, but the preserva- 
tionof peace and good order in it—is a task to 
which no civilized state is yet equal. 


CITY GOVERNMENT IN 
SETTS. 


AN interesting contribution to the question of 
municipal reform has been made in a recent 
movement of the city of Newton, Massachusetts, 
for a revision of its charter. Newton, the 
youngest, and probably the most rural of the 
chartered cities of Massachusetts, appears to 
feel the inconveniences and shortcomings of the 
municipal constitution more keenly than do its 
sisters, more compactly inhabited, and having 
longer experience of the high taxation, and ex- 
clusion from a direct share in the management 
of affairs, which always attend the transition 
from the town to the city form of government. 
The committee (of five) to whom the question of 
revision was referred have reported a much 
simplified scheme of government ; and an even 
simpler plan has been presented in a minority 
report, signed by two of the five. Further, one 
of the minority, Mr. Francis J. Parker, has 
published, as a sort of commentary upon his 
plan, a pamphlet entitled ‘A Study of Muni- 
cipal Government in Massachusetts.’ Although 
the problems of municipal government in New 
England differ somewhat from those in other 
parts of the country, these three documents will 
be found instructive wherever the desire for 
improvement in this matter exists. 

The two reports agree up to a certain point. 
Both aim to make the form of government more 
simple and self-consistent, by carefully separat- 
ing the executive and legislative powers, and by 
concentrating each of them in the hands of a 
single authority—Mayor and Council respec- 
tively. The minority report goes further in the 
same direction, and proposes to extend logically 
the same principle of differentiation, by reduc- 
ing the Council to one chamber, prohibiting 
standing committees, and abolishing the School 
Committee (the majority abolish all other bodies 
co-ordinate with the Council, such as Overseers 
of the Poor). The School Committee, elected by 
the people, and thus wholly independent of the 
Council, is retained by the majority plan ; the 
minority contemplates the appointment of a 
school board, but wish it to be appointed by and 
wholly responsible to the Council. In their plan 
the Mayor and the Council make up the entire 
frame-work of city government ; all other au- 
thorities—boards, commissioners, and heads of 
departments—are strictly subordinate to these. 
The propositions of the majority are, in the 
main, such as will very generally commend 
themselves to all who take an intelligent interest 
in this subject. So far in reform we are all pre- 
pared to go ; the question is, what to think of 
the more radical propositions of the minority. 
As these are the questions really at issue, our 
remarks will be chiefly confined to the minority 
plan. 

First, as to the question of the single chamber. 
Here we have no doubt that they are in the 
right, and indeed the majority report contem- 
plates the possibility of this result. The ‘* double- 
headed City Council "—Board of Aldermen and 
Common Council—is said by the minority to 
be almost peculiar to New England, being found 
nowhere else except in Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. The experience of the country at large 
is against them. It is true the experience of all 
countries favors legislatures of two houses, al- 
though the basis upon which the two houses 
should be respectively organized is subject to 
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| municipality is not a true government. 
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controversy ; but a municipal council is not @ 
legislature in the strict sense of the word, as a 
It exer- 
cises none but delegated and subordinate powers, 
which range within a quite limited field of ac- 
tion. These powers, moreover, are rather ad 
ministrative than legislative. The acts of the 
Council are aot laws, but ordinances, or rules of 
a temporary and limited nature. These being 
essentially administrative, and bearing imme 
diately upon executive action, there would be 
no fitness in hedging them about with the checks 
and delays which are requisite to law-making 
proper. For this reason (the essentially admin 
istrative character of municipal business) it 
appears to us that the minority are wrong in 
insisting upon so complete a separation of ex 
ecutive and legislative authority—a separation 
more complete than is found practicable even in 
the State and national governments. This sepa 
ration is in no government carried out to its 
logical results, and we doubt whether it would 
be possible to do so. The minority—leaving the 
Mayor his veto—forbid him to preside in the 
Council. We doubt whether this is wise. 

The proposition to abolish standing committees 
of the Council is connected in theory with this 
strict division of the departments. Here, how 
ever, a distinction needs to be made. Com 
mittees invested with administrative power 
that is, encroaching on the functions of the ex 
ecutive—may be very mischievous, and are cer 
tainly inconsistent with the proper division of 
powers ; but standing committees are so charac 
teristic and universal a feature of American 
institutions that, like all institutions which have 
been naturally and spontaneously developed out 
of the experience of any live community, they 
should be dealt with cautiously and intelligently. 
The fact of their existence and universality is a 
proof that they meet a certain need, not neces- 
sarily in the best possible way, but at any rate 
in a way corresponding to the genius of the 
people. And if abuses have grown out of it, as 
they certainly have, the first question should be, 
not whether we should abolish it, but whether 
it is capable of amendment. The system of 
standing committees arises from the absolute 
necessity a legislative body is under of having 
every measure laid before it examined by some 
disinterested and competent authority before 
action is taken. The English Parliament, act 
ing always in co-operation with the Government, 
receives its proposals of law from the minis- 
ters ; our Congress jealously guarding the inde- 
pendence of the departments, refers such propo- 
sals to committees of its own members. And 
this would seem altogether the safest and best 
plan if the jealousy spoken of did not go so far 
as to cut off all direct intercourse between the 
two departments, so that the work of legislation 
is deprived of the assistance of the executive, 
and is frequently done against its judgment. 

The abuse of the institution of standing com- 
mittees consists, therefore, in diverting them 
from their original function of deliberation upon 
propositions laid before them to that of originat- 
ing, shaping, and directing all legislation, of 
which these bodies are practically the sole 
source. Hence the conflicting and ill-considered 
legislation which emanates from twenty inde 
pendent committees, with no superior authority 
to harmonize it and put itin shape. This is in 
legislative bodies. In bodies which are essen- 
tially administrative, like the City Councils, the 
evils are still greater. But if these committees 
could be deprived of the power of acting, and 
given simply the power of deliberating, inspect 


Ing, and reporting to the Council itself, it secms 


to us that they would serve a useful purpose. 
An example of their mischievous action is given 
(p. 10) from the experience of Boston : 

































































The Committee on Paving order A Street to 
be rep , aud it is done; but it is hardly done 
bef ( nnittee on Drainage, finding it 
1 ! pair wer in A Street, the 

| oved, and must be again re- 
laid fterw ls there appears a gang of 
! u tear p in, by order of the Wat 
I l, in order toi rease the size of the water- 
I j mad the time when the pavement 
has been n red the Street Commission 
ers ni ce their intention to widen A Street: 
and after them there must be a new grade anda 
I pa nt, and still other changes in pipes 

id drain 

Both reports agree in placing all the legisla- 
tive authority which is conferred upon the city 
in the 1 ls of the Counc il, except as to school 
matters, for which the majority report would 
retain the present independent board, while the 
minority would make no ‘distinction between 
thi d other branches of legislation, but, if a 
school board is established, would have it purely 
the creation of the Council, responsible to it, and 
under its control. It is intimated that this is th: 
one subject upon which the majority and mi- 
nority differed so radically as to necessitate two 
reports. The arguments of the minority upon 
this point are certainly very strong, and it ap- 
pears as if, under the present system of school 
superintendents, all gener - regulation of the 
schools, under the authority of the State Legis- 
lature, and superior to th it of she Superinten- 
dent, might well be ] to the Council itself. 
But the minority do not propose to leave it in 
this simple form. They institute a school board, 
yet would have it responsible to the Council in- 
tead of independent of it. Of this we can sce 
no need. If the schools are not to be left under 
entirely independent control, we can see no ad- 
vantage in having two authorities below the 
Council. Properly-constituted committees seem 


inferior boards. The Council 
exercises all legislative authority, the Superin- 
tendent ail direct authority ; 
what room is left for a board ? 


than 


to us better 


administrative 


A valuable innovation is proposed by the mi- 
nority report, in adopting Mr. Bradford’s plan 
of allowing direct intercourse between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches. Heads of de- 
partments are allowed to appear on the floor of 
the Council in order to give information, and 


even total 
affecting t 
introduce 


e part in the discussion upon questions 
heir own departments. Both reports 
the principle of civil-service reform, 


by making the tenure of certain offices depen- 
dent only upon good behavior; but the minority 
report extends the principle to ‘‘the treasurer, 
the clerk, the auditor, the assessors, and all the 
school-teachers.” The last will probably meet 
with considerable opposition, as the custom of 
annually electing the teachers is almost univer- 


try. Tal in connection with 


the abolition of the school committee, it amounts 


salin this coun en 


to an almost complete revolution in the system 


of school administration. The City Council ex- 


ercising general legislative authority over the 
schools as well as other municipal affairs; a 
School Board wholly responsible to the Council ; 
a Superintendent, appointed for good behavior, 
with the entire management of the schools un- 
der the general legislation of the Council; and a 


corps of chers appointed also for good be- 
havior—this would radical change. 
All we need say now is that it requires and pro- 
motes the existence of a body of thoroughly- 
trained professional teachers, such as at present 
and, moreover, it 
‘stood that appointments would at 
on probation, and the permanent 
tenure ited by the plan earned by 
tisfactory work for a certain period of time. 
We have passed over a number of recommen- 
dations of each report which would be very well 
worth considering, but those we have already. 
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touched upon seem the most important. A sin- 
rle large body, such as the minority propose, 
elected in such a way as to represent fairly all 
elements and large interests in the co mununity— 
if 
and possessing all 


the principle of personal representation, 


—with public sessions, 


on 


possible 


the le eislative power which is conferred upon 
the city, and a Mayor invested with large and 


aiiabeaatel executive authority—these make a 
sound basis of a city government. If then, in the 
different departments of action, single commis- 
sioners or superintendents are appointed, in 
order to exercise well-defined and responsible 
administrative powers, it seems to us that the 
responsibility would be made most real and ef- 
fective by placing each department under the 
supervision of a well-selected committee of the 
Council itself. 


THE PRESERVATION OF NIAGARA. 
NIAGARA FALLs, N. Y., Aug. 22. 

THAT part of the doctrine of the relativity of 
human knowledge which appeals most forcibly 
to the ordinary mind is the fact that things are 
never seen in such a clear light as when they are 
contrasted. In New York, hotel-bills and hack- 
fares are exorbitant, innumerable peddlers ac- 
cost you, a handbillis foreed upon you every few 
minutes, and yet it is not customary to speak of 
the impositions and impertinences of New York. 
Is not this because one has not been trained to 
expect anything else? There is no such thing 
as an ideal New York, no permanent artistic 
background which one would keep unobstructed. 
On the other hand, the homage of the world has 
thrown a halo round Niagara for those who 
have not scen it, and Niagara has left its own 
impress upon every thoughtful person who has 
seen it. Every unpleasant feature is therefore 
brought into bold relief. ‘‘ Where the carcass 
is, there also will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether.” A continuous stream of open-mouthed 
travellers has offered rare opportunities to the 
quick-witted money-makers of all kinds; the 
contrast between the place and its surroundings, 
perceived at first by the few, has been for years 
trumpeted throughout the country by the num- 
bers of corresponde nts who write periodical ac- 
counts of the season; and to-day every sane 
adult citizen may be said to know two things 
about Niagara : first, that there is a great water- 
fall there, and second, that a man’s pockets will 
be emptied more quickly there than anywhere 
else in the Union. 

The first impression of the traveller arriving 
at Niagara profound astonishment that so 
many distinct and separate sights with corre- 
sponding fees can have been found in any one 
A list of them is interesting ; to many 
readers of the Nation it will doubtless seem 
like a half-forgotten Via Mala. They are as 
follows—or rather, so far as discovered up to the 
time of writing, they are as follows: 


place. 


















Goat Island, admission................ $0 50 
Cave of the Winds... 2... wc.cceee 1 00 
$1 50 
P pe ct Park, ac AmMISSION....+...-+++- $0 25 
PO. ig re ee > 
Inc line “dl Rallway........ 
Ferry to Canada........... 
Shadow of the Kock 
2 00 
To go behind Horse- omg Fall 1 00 
eee 50 
Burning Spring 50 
Lundy’s Lane battle- ground... bORSecrascoossone 50 
ID iiktccnedasscocscosnandccnnes 50 
Whiripool 50 
Suspension Bridge 25 
Railway Suspension Bridge........ is bawdoene 25 
$7 50 


Besides these fees there are, for the lovers of old 
English customs, two toll-gates on the Canada 


side. $1 50 an hour is the legal rate of hack 
hire. From the above list the Horse-Shoe Fall 


and the Museum may be omitted ; all the other 


’ places are well worth seeing—the Burning Spring 
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solely because of the beautiful drive. And it 
may be added that without paying these fees 
there is nothing to be seen. 

So much for preliminary information ; now 
for the conclusion. Niagara is being destroyed. 
This broad statement is true in two senses. First, 
Niagara is being destroyed as a summer resort. 
It has long since ceased to be a place where peo- 
ple stay for a week or more, and it is now being 
given up to second-class tourists, and excursion- 
ists who are brought by the car-load. The con- 
stant fees, the solicitations of the hackmen, the 
impertinences of the store-keepers, have actually 
been so potent that it is a rare thing to find any 
of the best people here. The hotels are not to 
blame: the Cataract House, for instance, is a 
quiet, comfortable hotel, excellently managed, 
and in the hands of gentlemanly proprietors, 
and it is probably by no means alone in this re- 
spect. The hotel-keepers are aware of the state 
of things ; they do not encourage the excursion 
traflic. Some even seek to avoid the patronage 
of the excursionists. From all over the country 
—from places as far as Louisville—the railway 
companies bring these people by thousands ; 
they pour out of the station in a stream half a 
mile long. Of course, like locusts, they sweep 
everything before them. Several places—Pros- 
pect Park, for instance—cater to the tastes of 
this class alone. Several evenings in the week 
Prospect Park is filled with a crowd of free-and- 
easy men and women, selling their own tea and 
coffee and provisions, and enjoying a rollicking 
dance in the Pavilion. And all this within fifty 
yards of the American Fall! For their enter- 
tainment there is an illuminated spray foun- 
tain, and their appreciation knows no bounds 
when various colored lights are thrown upon the 
Falls. Then a crowd of fifty swoops down upon 
one of the hotels—men, women, and children— 
all in brown-linen dusters ; all hot, hungry, and 
careless. These people must not be deprived of 
their recreation. Heaven forbid! None have a 
greater right than they to the influences of 
Niagara, But this way of visiting the place is 
all wrong ; they derive little benefit, and they 
do infinite harm. 

In the second sense, the destruction of Niagara 
is making rapid strides in a far more dangerous 
direction. The natural attractions of the place 
are being undermined. On the American side 
the bank of the river above the Falls is covered 
for a quarter of a mile with structures of all 
kinds, from the extensive parlors and piazzas of 
the Cataract House to the little shanty where 
the Indian goods of Irish manufacture are sold. 
For the purposes of securing bath-rooms and 
water-power, dams of all kinds have been built ; 
these are wooden trenches filled with rough 
paving-stones, Some of the structures project 
over the Rapids, being supported by piles. The 
spaces between the various buildings are used to 
store lumber, and as dust-heaps. One of them 
contains a great heap of sawdust, another a pile 
of scrap-iron. The banks and fences bear in- 
vitations to purchase Parker’s hair balsam and 
ginger tonic. The proprietor of Prospect Park 
has made a laudable attempt to plant trees upon 
his land ; these extend for a few yards above 
the Falls. In return, however, he has erected 
colored arbors and a station for his electric 
light, which are almost as unpleasant as the 
other buildings. Just below the Suspension 
Bridge the gas-works discharge their tar down 
the bank into the river ; a few yards further on 


| there are five or six large manufactories whose 


tail-races empty themselves over the cliff. The 
spectator on Goat Island, on the Suspension 
Bridge, or on the Canada side sees this mass of 
incongruous and ugly structures extending along 
the whole course of the Rapids and to the brink 
of the Fall. Of course, under these circum- 
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stances the Rapids are degraded into a mill- 
race, and the Fall itself seems to be lacking a 
water-wheel. 

One half of Bath Island—which lies between 
Goat Island and the shore—is filled with the 
ruins of a large paper-mill which was burned last 
winter. It is now being rebuilt and greatly en- 
larged. Masses of charred timbers, old iron, 
calcined stones and bricks, two or three great 
rusty boilers, the dirty heaps surmounted by a 
tall chimney—such are the surroundings of a 
spot which, for grandeur and romantic beauty, 
is not equalled in the world. A short distance 
below Bath Island lies Bird Island, a mere 
clump of trees in the midst of the rushing 
water, a mass of dark-green foliage overhanging 
its banks and trailing its branches carelessly in 
the foam. This little spot has been untrodden 
by man; the most fearless savage would not 
risk his birch-bark boat in these waters. But 
what those who profit by it call the rapid strides 
of commercial industry, or possibly the develop- 
ment of our national resources, will soon destroy 
this little piece of Nature ; already the owners 
of the paper-mill have built their dam within 
twenty yards of it, extending through the 
waters like the limb of some horrid spider, 
slowly but surely reaching its prey. Let the 
connection be made, and a couple of men with 
axes be turned loose in this little green island, 
and before long the rattle of a donkey-engine or 
the howl of a saw-mill will swell the chorus of 
this soi-disant civilization. 

This incident is a fair specimen of what will 
soon take place on a large scale. The following 
sentence is taken from a paper on ‘“ Niagara 
as a Water-Power,” presented at the recent 
Bankers’ Convention : “‘ Hence it is that we are 
soon to see a development of this peculiar power 
at Niagara, which will stand unrivalled among 
motors of its class in the world.” Already peo- 
ple talk of the storage of electricity, and quote 
the opinions of scientists about the possibilities 
of the future. A few days ago a prominent 
gentleman reminded your correspondent that 
Sir William Thomson had said that it would be 
perfectly feasible to light London with electricity 
generated at Niagara. There is no assurance 
that Goat Island may not be sold at any mo- 
ment for the erection of a mill or factory. In- 
deed, if a rapid development of the mechanical 
application of electricity should take place—no 
extravagant supposition—thus enabling specu- 
lators to offer very high prices for the immense 
power that could be controlled from Goat Island, 
it is almost certain that such a sale would result. 
And with its accomplishment would disappear 
the last chance of saving Niagara. 

This state of present degradation and future 
destruction has not existed without calling forth 
some efforts to remedy it. By the labors of 
several distinguished men—principally of Mr. 
Frederick Law Olmsted—a bill was passed in the 
Legislature of New York instructing the Com- 
missioners of the State Survey to prepare a re- 
port on the condition and prospects of Niagara. 
This report was prepared by Mr. James T, Gard- 
ner, the Director of the New York State Survey, 
and Mr. Olmsted. It protests strongly against 
such waste and degradation of the scenery as 
have been described ; sets forth the dangers of 
ultimate destruction, and makes an eloquent ap- 
peal in favor of State action to preserve this 
natural treasure. The report strongly urges the 
establishment of an ‘international park,” and 
gives details of its construction, with maps and 
views. It is proposed that a strip of land a mile 
long and varying from 100 feet to 800 feet broad, 
together with the buildings on it, should be con- 
demned by the State, appraised by a Commis- 
sion, and purchased. Much of this land is 
already public property in the form of streets, 
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Besides this, the erections on Bath Island and 
in the Rapids are to be swept away. All 
buildings are to be removed from the land 
thus acquired by the State; along the edge 
of the river, trees are to be planted of a 
kind and arrangement to resemble the natural 
growth upon the opposite shore; roads and foot- 
paths are to be appropriately laid out. In addi- 
tion, the State is to acquire the right to plant 
and preserve a row of trees along the bank be- 
yond the park reservation, and to restore the 
growth of shrubs and trees on the slopes from 
the top of the cliffs to the water’s edge. The 
permanent moisture of the atmosphere renders 
the growth of vegetation very rapid and luxu- 
riant. If this plan were carried out, the village 
would be hidden from view, and the great cata- 
ract with its surroundings would be restored in 
some degree to that beauty which struck with 
awe the first white man who stood upon its 
banks, and which had drawn forth the worship 
of the savages for ages before. 

Like all propositions which are made to-day, 
this one will be met first of all with the question, 
Is the game worth the candle? Is it worth 
while to spend a million dollars—to take twenty- 
five cents out of the pocket of each taxpayer in 
the State of New York—in order to destroy a lot 
of good buildings and plant trees in place of 
them ? and, moreover, to do this for the sake of 
a few persons whose nerves are so delicate that 
the sight of a tremendous body of water rushing 
over a precipice is spoilt for them by a pulp-mill 
standing on the bank? This is the common 
question, and no intimate acquaintance with 
American society is needed to know that many 
will be found to answer it promptly in the nega- 
tive. What else is to be expected when it is 
stated on very good authority that Governor 
Cornell himself, after listening to a description 
of the present surroundings of the Falls, re- 
marked : ‘‘ Well, the water goes over just the 
same, doesn’t it ?” 

What marvels of beauty and grandeur are yet 
to be discovered in the interior of Africa, no one 
knows ; it is safe to say that the civilized world 
does not contain another spot so impressive as 
Niagara. A mistake constantly made by those 
who have but a superficial acquaintance with it 
is to suppose that the only attraction, or at 
least by far the greatest, is the cataract itself. 
It would be difficult to fall into a greater error. 
Let the visitor sit for an hour on the extreme 
end of Goat Island, watching the Rapids sweep 
by him on either side, now shooting silently 
past, now roaring hoarsely as some great boul- 
der stops them. Let him walk home through 
the quiet woods of Goat Island. On the morrow 
let him stand and watch the Whirlpool Rapids, 
and see how all the water of Niagara tears its 
way through a rocky chasm a few yards wide, 
in its struggle rising ten or fifteen feet higher in 
the middle than at the sides. He is sure to leave 
the spot with a curious feeling of healthful fear. 
Then let him stroll down to the whirlpool and 
seat himself by its edge. In a half-circle behind 
him towers the cliff in its fantastic outlines, with 
its dense growth of foliage ; in front of him, the 
river winding down between those wonderful 
banks, the green of the water being at last in- 
distinguishable from the green of the trees ; to 
his right, the chasm and the fearful Rapids ; at 
his feet, the whiflpool, carrying its prey for ever 
round and round. Nowhere else is there a scene 
so wonderfully varied, and yet it leaves one dis- 
tinct impression: that of rest, of rest after 
anxiety, of sleep after struggle. And if as he 
sits watching, the heavy shadows of the cliff 
come one by one and fall on the eddying waters, 
it will seem to him as though some strange peace 
came and cast its shadows over the uneasy places 





the waterfall, he will realize that it is but a part 
of the great Niagara. 

One brilliant moonlight night, about two 
o'clock in the morning, I succeeded in climbing 
over the gate which leads to Goat Island without 
disturbing the watchman. I might tell of the 
walk through the woods or the view of the Ame- 
rican Fall; but time limits me to one incident, 
On the brink of the Horse-shoe Fali lies a great 
stone, around which the waters dash, and which 
they seem to be trying to push over the edge. 
On this stone I stretched myself, and, tired from 
a day’s walk and soothed by the noise of the’ 
waterfall, I fell asleep. When I woke, all feel- 
ings of alarm at my dangerous resting-place 
were lost in wonder at the scene before me. In 
the moonlight the Rapids were like flowing sil 
ver; each jet of spray sparkled as it rose, and 
the whole ocean seemed to be hurrying to pour 
itself into the misty gulf; and, most beautiful 
of all, the famous lunar bow stretched in a per- 
fect arch from side to side. Anything so strange 
and so delicate I have never seen ; all the weird 
beauty of the moonlight seemed concentrated in 
that one circle. In the stillness of the night 
every sound was magnified, Overhead the end 
less stars, the awful cataract underneath—no 
one can live long in such a scene and remain an 
unchanged man. In Matthew Arnold’s verse 
the sentiment of the place is well expressed : 

“*Ah! once more,’ I cried, ‘ye stars, ye waters, 
On my heart your bughty charm renew ; 
Still, still tet me, as l gaze Upon you, 

Feei my soul becoming vast dike you.’ ” 

This is the place we are asked to preserve. 
Surely no one to whom beauty is worth more 
than pulp and paper, and character of more im- 
portance than stored electricity, can ask if it be 
worth while. A million dollars—a few cents 
from each taxpayer With 
the influence of the word of every man who 
It needs 


is allthat is needed. 


cares, the bill will pass the Legislature. 
not much insight to prophesy that the tastes and 
preferences of future generations will be diife- 
rent from those of the present one ; if we have 
received aught from our fathers, we owe it as a 
debt to our children; if we have any interest in 
the welfare of the human race, we are under 
obligations. Let us act so that it may not be 
said of us in years to come that we were either 
too ignorant or too careless to preserve the most 
beautiful thing that nature gave to our country. 


THE LAST STAGE OF THE LAND BILL. 
Lonpbon, August 17, 1581. 

WHEN the Irish Land Bill, after having been de- 
bated in committee from the last weeks of May 
till the beginning of August, tinally passed its 
third reading and went up to the House of Lords, 
understood that the 
Of course 


it was pretty generally 
Lords would not reject it altogether. 
they disliked it; there were not a dozen among 
them all who could have believed a year before 
that such a measure would ever be submitted to 
them by a Government. If the Tory leadeft had 
told his followers to reject it, they would have 
done so, and that by a large majority, for the 
peers, or at least the Conservative peers, are 
singularly obedient to their chiefs, not only be- 
cause they are united by strong bonds of inte- 
rest, but also because comparatively few of them 
attend the sittings of the House, or trouble them- 
selves to exercise their own judgment on political 
affairs. They are country gentlemen, or capi- 
talists, or men of pleasure, and are contented to 
follow wherever the standard of the party is 
carried. But the Tory leaders did not venture 
on so bold a course, much as they would have 
liked it. Not only were they unwilling to declare 
war on the House of Commons in such an open 
way as the rejection of the bill would have im- 


of his soul, Then, when next he stands before - plied, but they felt the seriousness of the crisis in 








Ireland, and did not see, as no one else saw, hew 
it could b 
The Executive Government having declared that, 
unless the island were to be placed under martial 
law, some large concessions must be made to the 
claims of the tenants, they would have been 
obliged, if they refused these concessions, to 
point out how else Ireland could be governed, 
and, if 
tempt to govern her themselves. 
cept the principle of the bill, and give it a 
second reading, which they did after only 
two nights of debate. Then came the tug 
of war. Amendments were carried in com- 
mittee which drew the teeth of the bill com- 
pletely. Provision after provision, which had 
been framed in the tenant’s interest, was struck 
out; provision after provision inserted to 
strengthen the position of the landlord. The Min- 
istry were placed at a great disadvantage, not 
only because their best debater, Lord Granville, 
was absent through illness, not only because they 
received on the flank the fire of two Liberals 
who had quitted the Government owing to its 
land policy—the Duke of Argyll and the Mar- 
quis of Landsdowne, the former of whom is the 
most powerful speaker in the Upper Chamber— 
but also because the advocates of the bill did not 
venture to defend it on its true principles. Those 
principles, broadly stated, would have offended 
the feelings of the Lords so greatly that it be- 
came necessary to suppress them, and to rely on 
grounds that were felt to be superficial. Thus 
the Opposition had, or seemed to have, the supe- 
riority in argument as well as in numbers, 
and were thereby encouraged to maul and 
maim the bill in its most essential points. Con- 
siljerable disquietude was produced in the coun- 
try when these mutilations became known, 
since no one expected Mr. Gladstone or the 
House of Commons to put up with them. But 
it was thought that the Lords were only indulg- 
ing their feelings, and would ultimately yield. 
When their amendments came to be considered 
by the House of Commons, all the important 
oues were disagreed with, just a few of the 
minor changes being agreed to at the instance of 
the Government, in order to respect the amour 
propre of the peers, or in some cases because 
their criticisms had improved the measure in 
However, even as to these 
minor changes, a feeling of antago- 
nism to the Lords was shown by the more ad- 
vanced section of the Liberals, some fifty or 
sixty of whom voted pretty steadily with Mr. 
Parnell against the Government whenever the 
latter proposed to concede anything to the Upper 
Chamber. 

Thus restored to its original character, the 


point of form. 


strong 


bill went a second time up or rather across | 
the great central hall and gallery which di- | 
Curiosity was keen : ex- | 


vides the two Houses. 
citement was just beginning to appear. 
action of the Lords soon quickened it. 


The 


nearly all the more important of the Commons’ 


amendments to their own amendmenis, so bring- | 
| courses would any formal appeal to the country 
| have been made; but it was obvious enough that 


ing the measure back to the shape in which they 
had previously seut itdown. The work was done 
by Lord*Salisbury, who, as you know, leads the 


Tory party; the Duke of Argyll, and other Whig | 
malcontents having now drawn themselves out | 


of the fray. It was done by majorities that 


were still large, for the Tories have a vast pre- | 


onderance of strength in the Upper House, and 
} fo} i Pp ’ 


it was done with a smartness and an air of un- | 


concern which sometimes bordered on contempt. 
When about midnight the operation was de- 
spatched, in the presence of a great crowd of 


members of the House of Commons who had | 


gathered at the bar and in the galleries to witness 


, 


met without some kind of legislation. | 


Mr. Gladstone resigned office, to at- | 
As this | 
was out of the question, they could only ac- | 





In the | 
course of a single evening they disagreed with | 
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it, a mingled feeling of astonishment, alarm, 
anger, spread through the building. Anxious 
groups formed in the lobbies; the 


one talked of ‘‘ the crisis.” Had the bill then or 


even next morning come before the House of | 
Commons, there would probably have been an | 
explosion of wrath. 


But Mr. Gladstone, with 
great judgment, moved that the Lords’ amend- 
ments, which were to have been considered on the 
Saturday forenoon, should not be taken up till 
Monday, and thus gave passion two days to cool 
down. Next morning, however, things looked 
no better. Our newspapers, not merely by their 
comments, but by reporting the sentiments of 
people all over the country, tend to intensify the 
excitement of those who are at the centre, and 
make them feel that the pulse of the nation 
is beating hourly faster. All that Saturday 
wild rumors were flying about the political 
quarter of London. Some sage old observ- 
ers refused to believe that things would come 
to a deadlock. They argued that, in all simi- 
lar crises before, a way out had been found; 


| that it was not the interest of the Lords to 


fight on this particular ground; that the con- 
duct of the Tory leaders in the House of Com- 
mons had never betokened a resolute resistance; 
that Lord Salisbury, with all his vehemence and 
reckless airs, was not really a firm or resolute 
person who would stand to his guns under fire. 
But the majority, excited by the situation, and 
pointing to the very strong and decided language 
which the Tory chiefs had held in the House of 
Lords on Friday night, were fully persuaded 
that the weak point of our Constitution had been 
disclosed, and that nothing remained but an ap- 
peal to the people to say whether or no the will 
of the Commons should prevail. 

The question then came to be how this ap- 
peal should be made. Mr. Gladstone might 
dissolve Parliament, and force the Lords to 
yield to the vote of a new assembly. But it 
was felt that not only would this be an in- 
jury inflicted on his own supporters, but it 
would increase the difficulties of governing 
Ireland in the meantime. Or he might re- 
sign, and throw tho responsibility of settling 
the question on the adversaries who had forbid- 
den him to settle it. As this would have been 
practically an invitation for them to dissolve, 
since they could not have held office against 
a hostile majority, it was a no less improba- 
ble course. Or, thirdly, Parliament might be 
called together in October, the bill passed 


| afresh, and the Lords challenged once more 


to take the responsibility of rejecting it. Fi- 
nally, since such a prorogation, with a new 
autumn session, would involve passing the blli 
afresh through all its stages, and exposing it 
thereby to the dangers of obstruction, Parlia- 
ment might be merely adjourned for a few 
weeks, in which case the bill could be taken up 
just where it had been left, the Lords’ amend- 
ments disagreed with, and the opportunity given 
to them of considering whether, after those 
weeks of meditation, they would still hold to 
their objections. By neither of these two latter 


the interval of time, whether counted by weeks 
or by months, would be spent in popular agita- 
tion, in holding mass meetings all over the 
United Kingdom, denouncing the action of the 
Lords, and calling on them to submit to the 
representative House. As the agitation would 
have become in substance an agitation against 
the House of Lords rather than in favor of the 
Land Bill (which, indeed, it would have been 
hard to explain to an average English elector), 
the prospect of it was very attractive to the 
more ardent spirits among the Liberals, who 


men who | 
haunt them were in preternatural activity; every | 


— 


| openly thanked God that the Lords had been de- 
livered into their hands, and talked of nothing 
less than an immediate reform, if not an extinc- 
tion, of that chamber. While these things were 
being discussed in Westminster, the party man- 
agers all over the country were at work. Meet- 
ings of Liberal associations were convoked in 
the large towns, resolutions passed denouncing the 
conduct of the Lords and calling on Mr. Glad- 
stone to be firm. In three or four days more we 
should have been in the full stream of agitation. 

Sunday wore away in the same excited dis- 
quietude, but on Monday it was felt that the 
wind had changed. What precisely had happen- 
ed, or whether anything definite had happened, 
could not be made out, though of course there 
were plenty of quidnuncs, each with his story of 
conferences between Mr. Gladstone and some 
emissary from the Tory chiefs. But it was 
known that peace was at hand, and all the mem- 
bers who had countermanded preparations for 
going to Scotland or Switzerland took heart 
again, and telegraphed to their wives or friends. 
When the House of Commons met, everybody 
was cheerful, not so much at the prospect of 
preventing a strain to the British Constitution as 
of getting away after an unusually long and 
laborious session—every body except Mr. Parnell 
and his friends. To them the collision of the 
Houses had been an unlooked-for piece of good 
fortune. It promised to delay, perhaps to pre- 
vent altogether, the passing of what they re- 
gard as an unsatisfactory bill; it would 
strengthen their hands in agitating against 
the interference of England in Irish affairs, and 
would show that government by an Irish Par- 
liament, with no English land-owners putting 
their veto on what Ireland demanded, was the 
only possible solution. However, it was soon 
clear that they must submit to the inevitable. 
Mr. Gladstone, who through all the stages of the 
bill has shown singular tact and self-command, 
showed, by the quiet way in which he moved that 
the Lords’ amendments be considered, that he did 
not apprehend and was anxious to prevent any 
contest. He treated the occasion as a perfectly 
ordinary one, and so calmed down men’s minds 
that the debate, except for an occasional out- 
break from Mr. Parnell’s followers, was one of 
the least exciting of the session. 

You know the sequel: how the Lords next day, 
after an hour’s debate, accepted the Commons’ 
amendments, and how the bill passed according- 
ly, with no further trouble. The crisis, however, 
has not without its permanent importance, 
and it #*for this reason that I have supposed 
your readers likely to desire a sketch of its pro- 
gress. It has brought before the minds of our 
people, more forcibly and more clearly than any 
other event since the passing of the Reform Bill 
of 1832, the possibility under our Constitution of 
an absolute deadlock, when neither House will 

"yield to the other, and great mischiefs may ensue 
before a compromise can be effected. And it 
has brought into strong relief the character 
which the House of Lords has now assumed of a 
chamber of land-owners, whom one must expect 
to be influenced by what they conceive to be 
land-owning interests. While the House of Lords 
contained a nearly equal number of Whigs and 
Tories, party feeling prevented class feeling from 
becoming supreme. But now, when the Whigs 
are hardly one-fourth of the whole number, and 
when even Whig peers, like the Argylis and 
Lansdownes and Sutherlands, are found obeying 
class sentiment rather than party sen‘iment, men 
are driven to ask what are the grounds on which 
the present composition and powers of the Upper 
House rest, and whether collisions such as that 
from which we have just escaped, are not more 





and more likely to recur. Philosophical politi- 
cians have of course been pointing this out for 
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many years neal But our people do not listen 
to theoretical arguments: an evil must actually 
arise and make itself felt before they will trouble 
themselves to remove it. Ne stry, no body 
of experienced men, would undertake the task of 
reforming the House of Lords unless forced to it 
by some practical need or some strong popular 
cry, for, ina delicately balanced old machine like 
our Constitution, you can never be sure that in 
changing any one part you are not disturbing 
the working of the whole. And no popular cry 
will arise unless the House of Lords provoke it 
by obstructing the passage of something which 
the mass of the nation desires. They have now 
given a considerable handle to their enemies, 
and it is far from improbable that we shall hear 
for months to comea good deal more argument and 
abuse directed against them than could otherwise 
have found a hearing. Most reforms have with 
us to go through the stage of being considered as 
questions, subjects to be talked about, for years, 
perhaps a good many years, before any practical 
solution is proposed by a responsible statesman. 
It seems as if the reorganization of the House of 
Lords might be now entering that stage. How 
long it will stay there nobody can guess. But 
the crisis showed one thing plainly, that the 
House of Lords has no very strong hold on the 
affections even of the Conservative party. While 
the crisis lasted, no newspaper of any weight in 
the country urged the Lords to resistance, or 
promised them popular support. The best Tory 
journals either counselled compromise or pre- 
served a discreet silence, feeling that the cry of 
“Lords against Commons” would be a bad cry 
to go to the country with, a cry which Tories 
would resent almost as much as Liberals. This 
sense of weakness was increased by the feeling 
that the Lords had not chosen a good battle-field, 
since their conduct could easily be represented as 
being dictated by selfish motives, not by patriot- 
ism, and that Lord Salisbury, wholed them, was 
neither fighting nor yielding with dignity. In 
hacking the bill to pieces, he was thought to have 
shown too much insolence in professing to accept 
a compromise when he was really laying down 
his arms upon hardly any conditions extorted 
from the victor. Many said that he was making 
his House appear ridiculous, and that it would 
have been better to say frankly that as his 
counsels were rejected, he must yield to the will 
of the Commons, and throw upon them the re- 
sponsibility of a measure which he utterly con- 
demned. 

It need hardly be added that the Lords’ sur- 
render was very largely due to those Irish influ- 
ences which have all along embarrassed the Con- 
servative opposition. The Conservative party 
in Ulster would have been ruined if the bill had 
been defeated. The Conservative landlords in 
the other three provinces of Ireland, who have 
received but little rent for the last two years, 
would have lain out of their money for months 
to come, and perhaps ultimately lost nearly the 
whole of it. Their instances pressed upon Lord 
Salisbury even more than did the fear of ex- 
citing an agitation against the privileges of his 
House. bs 





Corr espondence. 


THE SEXUAL THEORY OF GAMES. 


To THE Eprror oF THE Nation: 

Sir: Perhaps a few thoughts suggested by 
your article on ‘‘The Development of Games” 
would be of interest. 

“Tf we could imagine the world carried on by 
women alone, one of the first results of the ex- 
tinction of man would unquestionably be the 
Sager Epp it of almost all games 

sports w now constitute so a& part 
of its serious work.” ee 
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I would add that another result of the condi- | | a larger percentage of men than of women 
tion imagined by the writer would be the disuse 


and I believe this to be a more 
Gan 


of stimuiants, 
general statement, including the former. 1€S 
enjoys a game as she occasionally takes a glass 
of wine, yet the fact remains that for the great 
majority the stimulant is unnecessary—that is, 
uncraved. Therefore, their “self-sacrifice” in 
resisting the “‘ longing to take part in the sports 
which they usually spoil” seems to me less 
** touching ” than to the writer. 

Men have few resources of pleasure within 
themselves. Take for instance their enjoyment of 
nature. Tong before science corroborated the 
fact, women have known that the majority of 
men have no fine perception of color. The 
“blue violet ” of the poets is one evidence of this. 
If we consider the sky blue, the violet is not only 
not blue, but a color which does not harmonize 
with blue. The “blue violet” is therefore an 
untruth and a discord. George Eliot compares 
Rosamond’s eyes filled with tears to ‘* forget-me- 
nots under water.” The resemblance is perfect, 
and for a fair blonde like Rosamond the forget- 
me-not is, so faras I know, the-only flower with 
which her eyes could be compared. Imagine the 
man who mixes his greens and browns trying to 
‘‘enthuse ” over a landscape! Who could blame 
him if he soon wearied of it? 

I believe men to be equally obtuse with regard 
to forms, and I would propose as a test a fern. 
It is impossible to say what is the most beautiful 
thing in nature, but I believe many women will 
agree with me that for delicacy of form nothing 
exceeds a fern. How seldom does a boy notice 
a fern without having his attention called to it. 
The girl never needs to be told that it is beautiful, 
and she who knows by experience the wonder 
and joy that afern can bring toa little girl’s 
heart, would never wish to exchange such memo- 
ries for those of the boy’s successful game of ball. 

Men love nature—that is, they love to be in 
the open air ; they love to feel themselves moy- 
ing ; but nature alone cannot satisfy them be- 
cause its finer vibrations find no corresponding 
chord in their natures. They must have some- 
thing to make them forget themselves—that is, a 
stimulant—a game to be won, a mountain to be 
climbed, a hunt perhaps after some wild ani- 
mal—for alas! this too is included under the 
term “sport.” Humane societies justify this kind 
of “sport,” and the anti-vivisection agitators 
pass it over in silence, though I believe that there 
are few operations performed on living animals 
in the interest of science which for unmitigated 
cruelty can be compared to that of hunting an 
animal to death. 

There is much talk at present of educating 
boys in the perception of color, in order to fit 
them better for certain practical duties. It seems 
to me that there are reasons for it. The 
highest aim in education is to increase the child’s 
resources for happiness, and in proportion as this 
is accomplished his desire for stimulants will de- 
crease, 
when the salutation, ‘It is a fine day; 
out and kill something,” will no longer be heard 
among gentlemen. Cc. D. M. 
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[We are afraid that some of the criticisms 
made by ‘‘ C. D. M.” on men are open to objec- 
tions. If men have few resources of pleasure 
within themselves, why is it that: they always 
manage to have a good time together, while 
women themselves admit that a similar meet- 
ing of their own sex is apt to be somewhat stu- 
pid? We were not aware that science had shown 
that the majority of men have no fine percep- 
tion of color. Whatscience has shown is that 


are color-blind; but the number is only four 
percent. No proof is offered that it was a man 


; ‘ ; | who first called a violet blue, and besides, such 
are stimulants; and while a woman sometimes | 





Let us, then, hope that a time will come | 
let us go | 


false nomenclature may be due to a confused 
use of adjectives and not toa defective percep 
tion of color. As to form, it may be true that 
the young male athlete par does 
not care so much for ferns as the average 
girl; but all young men are not athletes par 
excellence. The vast majority of the great 
painters, sculptors, and architects of the world 
are male, and they, it may perhaps be as 
serted, have shown a delicacy of perception 
of which not even a woman necd be ashamed 
And, to crown the whole, there 
question that the most beautiful thing in the 
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ean be no 


world, far as form is concerned, is not a 
fern—a ‘‘ maiden-hair "—but a maiden herself 
Schopenhauer, indeed, says that men are more 
beautiful than women; but few men would 
agree with him, and certainly not women 
until they tire of hearing themselves al 
luded to as the fair sex. But now, to 
whom do women owe their superior beauty‘ 
To no one else than man. He has in the 


course of thousands of years continually select 
ed the most beautiful women for marriam 
until the law of the survival of the fittest 
has given woman the superior beauty 
now has. Had women shown the same dis 


she 


crimination as men, the latter would not now 
be so inferior to them in beauty. And as 
among all the lower animals it is the male, and 


not the female, that is the most beautiful, i 
would seem that among them the females have 
a better perception of beauty of form than 
among human beings.—Ep. Natron. ] 


A GERMAN UNIVERSITY IN AMERICA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: In No. S842 of the Nation there is a 
‘*note” on the latest of the letters of Bodenstedt, 
in which he urges the realization of Auerbach’s 
plan of a German university in America. Now, 
I would suggest a modification of the pian which 
will make its execution practicable. 

The sad condition of things complained of by 
Bodenstedt is not overstated. It is true that the 
influence of German science, as exercised by its 
living representatives in this country, is almost 
naught, and that nowhere has any considerable 
intellectual growth resulted from the influx of 
Germans into native society. These are bitter 
truths for us Germans in America to consider ! 

But I must go one step further still towards 
stating the whole truth in this matter, before 
we can say what the remedy ought to be. An- 
other very gloomy fact is the decadence of the 
German book trade in this country ; not as re 
gards quantity, perhaps, but certainly as to 
quality. Every German bookseller will bear me 
out in this statement, and will add that what 
people read nowadays is chiefly the illustrated 
periodicals, such as the Gartenlaube, Ueber Land 
und Meer, etc., and very little else. I might 
name still other significant facts, all pointing te 
the same truth, that German culture in this coun- 


| try is declining. But enough ! 


If we had to-day a German university in this 
country, fully equipped with the best professors, 
library, etc., we should still want the most ne- 
cessary of all things for the purpose ; viz., the 
students. A university proper admits, or ought 


| to admit, no students except such as have passed 
| the examination of “maturity ” required in Ger- 


many of all (except foreigners) who would enter 
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three ‘“upper” faculties. Now, where should 
we find the young men so thoroughly versed in 
the ancient languages, and so well acquainted 
with at least three modern languages and with 
history, ete. Every one who knows what diffi- 
culties our better colleges experience in getting 
students properly prepared, can foresee the con- 
sequences, 

On the other hand, an institution which should 
lay the foundation of thorough German culture 
would now be in its proper place in any one of 
our large cities. A true German gymnasium 
might now exist in each of at least six of our 
large cities, and might prosper. The all-impor- 
tant condition, however, under which prosperity 
alone would be possible is this, that the idea 
must never be entertained that a gymnasium 
could be made self-sustaining. The tuition ought 
to be a mere trifle, almost a nominal sum, and if 
the crowd of scholars should then become too 
great, it might easily be reduced by more rigorous 
examinations. There ought to be a fund large 
enough to pay the salaries of the teachers—such 
fund, of course, to be raised among those of our 
wealthy Germans who take an interest in this 
important matter. The dangerous idea also 
ought to be carefully avoided which has baffled 
the noble intentions of many founders of insti- 
tutions of learning in this country—the idea, 
namely, that first of all there ought to be 
grounds and buildings. It is a much cheaper 
and by far more expeditious method to rent the 
buildings. The whole yearly cost of a gymna- 
sium of six classes, with six teachers of the 
highest order, need not exceed fifteen to twenty 
thousand dollars. 

If we had in each of our large cities a German 
gymnasium, we should soon perceive a revival 
of letters among us and an increased apprecia- 
tion of the treasures of German science and art. 
Soon a generation of young men would arise 
fully prepared to become students of a German 
university worthy of that proud name. 

W.S. 
Sr. Lovuts, Mo., August 24, 1881. 


Notes. 


HoveGuaton, Mirruin & Co. make the important 
announcement that they will undertake a series 
of volumes entitled ‘‘ American Men of Letters,” 
and another entitled ‘‘ American Statesmen,” to 
be begun during the coming season. The former 
will be under the editorial charge of Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner; the latter, of Mr. John T. 
Morse, jr. The list, as far as made up, embraces 
Irving, by Mr. Warner; Noah Webster, by Hor- 
ace E. Scudder; Hawthorne, by Prof. Lowell; 
Willis, by T. B. Aldrich; Thoreau, by F. B. San- 
born ; Cooper, by Prof. Lounsbury ; Simms, by 
G. W. Cable; Hamilton, by H. C. Lodge; J. Q. 
Adams, by Mr. Morse; Randolph, by Henry 
Adams ; Madison, by 8. H. Gay; Monroe, by 
President Gilman; Calhoun, by Dr. Von Holst; 
Jackson, by Prof. Sumner; Clay, by Carl 
Schurz; Gallatin, by John Austin Stevens; Pat- 
rick Henry, by Prof. Tyler; and Franklin, by 
T. W. Higginson. Each biography will occupy 
but a single volume, 16mo.—D. Appleton & 
Co.’s fall announcements include volume second 
of Bolles’s ‘Financial History of the United 
States,’ 1789-1860; ‘ History of the Formation of 
the U. S. Constitution,’ 1755-1789, by George 
Bancroft, in two volumes, 8vo; ‘The Elements 
of Economics,’ by Henry Dunning Macleod, in 
two volumes; ‘Ralph Waldo Emerson, Poet and 
Philosopher,’ by A. H. Guernsey ; ‘Selections 
from Arguments, Addresses, and Miscellaneous 
Papers of David Dudley Field,’ edited by A. P. 
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Sprague ; ‘Homes and Haunts of Our Elder | 


Poets,’ by R. H. Stoddard, F. B. Sanborn, and 
H. N. Powers, illustrated with portraits and 
otherwise; ‘ Florida, for Tourists, Invalids, and 


Settlers,’ by Geo. M. Barbour; ‘In the Brush; 


or, Old-time Social, Political, and Religious Life | 


in the Southwest,’ by Hamilton W. Pierson, 
D.D., ex-President of Cumberland College, Ky. ; 
‘Clearance and Entrance of Vessels in the Unit- 
ed States of America,’ by Richard Wynkoop, of 
the N. Y. Custom-house; ‘The Wit and Wisdom 
of Benj. Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield’; ‘The 
Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons, and Or- 
naments of Great Britain and Ireland,’ by John 
Evans; ‘ Volcanoes,’ by Prof. J. W. Judd; ‘ The 
Sun,’ by Prof. C. M. Young; ‘A World of Won- 
ders : Marvels in Animate and Inanimate Na- 
ture,’ illustrated; ‘Essays on the Floating Mat- 
ter of the Air, in relation to Putrefaction and 
Infection,’ by Prof. John Tyndall; ‘The Verbal- 
ist,’ by Alfred Ayres; ‘ Wild Work,’ a novel, by 
Mary E. Bryan; ‘The Bloody Chasm,’ by J. W. 
De Forest ; Cherbuliez’s ‘Saints and Sinners’ 
(‘Noirs et Rouges’); ‘Half-Hours with Greek 
and Latin Authors,’ from various English trans- 
lations; ‘The Poems of Vergil,’ with a complete 
dictionary, and notes, by Prof. Henry 8. Frieze, 
of the University of Michigan; and an ‘ Histori- 
cal Reader,’ by Prof. H. E. Shepherd. Har- 
per & Bros. will have ready in November ‘ Har- 
per’s Cyclopedia of United States History,’ by 
Benson J. Lossing, in two volumes, profusely il- 
lustrated.——Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, will shortly 
publish ‘ Ecce Spiritus’; ‘ A Study of the Penta- 
teuch,’ by R. P. Stebbins, D.D.; and ‘Man’s 
Origin and Destiny,’ by Prof. J. P. Lesley.— 
‘Shakspere for the Young Folk, by Prof. R. 
R. Raymond, announced by Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert for publication during the present 
month, will consist of three typical plays made 
over into tales. 








—The Publishers’ Weekly engages to perform 
the great service of giving a monthly or quarter- 
ly record of books, pamphlets, etc., published by 
the Government, and will as far as possible an- 
nounce their forthcoming. The publishers of 
Wide-Awake (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) have 
organized a Reading Union for American and 
English young folks. The Messrs. Harper 
have brought out a beautifully clear edition of 
the Revised Version of the New Testament in 
large type. The size is octavo. T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros. put forth a reprint of Gliddon’s 
‘Ancient Egypt,’ which, it is safe to say, par- 
takes of the antiquity of its subject. The cur- 
rent numbers of the Essex Institute Bulletin 
(1-6 of vol. 15) are noticeable chiefly for the 
memorial meeting in honor of Jones Very, the 
eminent poet now departed, and for an abstract 
of a paper by Rev. Geo, F. Wright, touching the 
question of man’s antiquity in the valley of the 
Delaware. Perhaps we ought to allude to the 
statement of Prof. E. S. Morse that he has 
patented a device ‘‘ for using the sun’s rays as a 
means of heating and ventilation,” which he has 
tested in the hall of the Peabody Academy of 
Sciences. Four of the six page-plates in the 
August American Art Review are reproductions 
of pictures and studies by Mr. Shirlaw, which, 
with several others in the text, accompany Mr. 
T. H. Bartlett’s concluding article on this painter. 
The number may almost be called a Shirlaw 
number, indeed, and the work of the artist is set 
before the reader satisfactorily as well as copi- 
ously. Mr. Davidson also concludes his article 
on the Monte Cassino frescos, and Prof. Norton 
contributes a note on an Etruscan unguent jar 
presented to the Boston Museum of the Fine 
Arts a few months ago by Mr. W. J. Stillman. 
There is an etching by Peter Moran and one by 
Chas, A. Platt. An admirable nucleus for a 
much-needed work is to be found in Mr, George 
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C. Mason, jr.’s preliminary report on “‘ Colonial 
Architecture” in the American Architect for 
August 13 and 20. It is illustrated with spirited 
pen-drawings after the ample material which 
Newport supplies. In Le Livre for August M. 
Léon Degeorge concludes his description of the 
Plantin Museum at Antwerp, which he rightly 
declares one of the most curious in the world. 
Among its bibliographic treasures are the prices- 
current of the works issued by the Alduses in 
1592 and by several other great contemporary 
printing-houses, and a ‘Theatrum typographi- 
cum plantiniane officine,’ or chronological list 
of all the works printed by Plantin down to the 
year 1576. Vastly interesting is the gallery of 
engravings by the masters of the Antwerp 
school, exhibiting seven or eight thousand cop- 
pers, mostly in a perfect state, ready for reim- 
pression ; and the salle des bois gravés, contain- 
ing no less than fifteen thousand woodcuts of 
every variety, with as many as thirty or forty 
fancy alphabets, beautifully conceived and exe- 
cuted. In its news column, the same number of 
LD’ Art reports the discovery by two Lyonnese of 
a mode of stamping copper type from the cold 
metal, assuring the greatest durability with a 
relatively slight enhancement of the cost. A 
similar invention was shown in Paris in 1849, 
and actually received a silver medal at the hands 
of A. Firmin-Didot. But the promise of the 
machine was not realized.—wWe read in the 
Rassegna Settimanale that Prof. Ruggero 
Bonghi will shortly begin the publication of a 
critico-bibliographical review of the moral sci- 
ences, letters, and arts, called La Cultura. It 
will appear fortnightly.——Bodenstedt’s Letters 
are finished, and he announces that he will now 
devote himself to writing an exhaustive work 
on America after the model of his ‘Tausend und 
Ein Nacht im Orient.’ 

—A. Williams & Co., Boston, have made a 
handsome volume of Dr. Samuel Abbott Green’s 
Centennial Address before the Massachusetts 
Medical Society at Cambridge last June. The 
author’s well-known antiquarian habit and lite- 
rary skill assured an interesting production for 
others besides those supposed to be immediately 
concerned with the ‘ History ef Medicine in 
Two-thirds of the address deal 
with this history prior to 1781, at which date 
the Society in question was incorporated with a 
charter signed by Sam. Adams as President of 
the State Senate, and John Hancock as Governor. 
The moot point as to the nature of the great 
plague among the Indians “‘ which made room 
for the Pilgrims at Plymouth,” Dr. Green was 
inclined to settle in favor of the small-pox 
rather than of yellow fever ; but in his appendix 
he prints a letter from Dr. J. H. Trumbull, who 
clearly leans the other way—on the ground that 
the Indians themselves distinguished the small- 
pox from the great plague, and that Roger 
Williams cites their word for the latter, ‘he 
hath the plague,’ which literally means ‘he is 
badly yellow.’ The first unmistakable and 
historic occurrence of yellow fever in the pre- 
sent United States was in Boston in the year 
1693, by importation from the West Indies. On 
another point of some curiosity, Dr. Green 
identifies the Boston ‘eruptive miliary fever 
with an angina ulcusculosa,” of 1735-36, with 
diphtheria. Massachusetts was the first State to 
practice inoculation and vaccination, and, if 
she did not invent ether, introduced the use. of 
it. She was also the first to legalize the study 
of practical anatomy, in the face of popular 
prejudice. It was some time before the diffe- 
rentiation of pursuits in the colony drew a line 
between clergymen and physicians. The name 
of doctor was slow to be applied to the practi- 
tioner, The first recorded instance discovered 
by Dr, Green is in the Roxbury Church Records 
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of 1668, where “‘ Doctor Emery ” of Salem is re- 
ferred to. From 1667 to 1730 so large and im- 
portant a town as Northampton had no physi- 
cian or surgeon. The barber long retained his 
surgical functions, his pole, says Dr. Green, be- 
ing for the patient to grasp in order that the 
blood might flow more freely, and being painted 
red in case of staining. White linen swathing- 
bands encircled it when not in use. Dr. Green 
remarks that in this country since the war “‘a 
blue stripe is frequently added, making the 
patriotic combination of the ‘ Red, White, and 
Blue.’” Those who know Mary Dyer and Anne 
Hutchinson only for their respective religious 
enthusiasms and hardships will find here some 
singular obstetrical details about both. The 
following extract from a Boston dentist’s ad- 
vertisement just a hundred years ago (Oct. 8, 
1781) shows that people were already asking 
themselves why the teeth were so perishable in 
America : 

‘‘Many people blame the climate, &c. for the 
loss of Teeth,—But it is too often the case, as ’'ve 
observ’d in the course of my ee on the 
Continent, that but few people take care of their 
Teeth till they become defective. ‘The Europeans 
are remarkable (particularly the French) for 
their good and beautiful Teeth, owing to their 
own care, and knowledge of the art.” 
Washington’s talse teeth were made in New 
York, by John Greenwood, whose father, Isaac 
Greenwood, was in 1780 an ivory-turner in Bos- 
ton, and as such held himself ready to manufac- 
ture teeth, legs, hands, fifes, German flutes and 
hautboys, and to repair “‘ umbrilloes.” 


—In connection with the statistics of the delin- 
quent classes, the Census Office has prepared a 
tabular statement showing the machinery of 
justice in each of the States. It is an extremely 
condensed account of our means of dealing with 
suspected persons, and has been collated by Mr. 
F. H. Wines, of Springfield, Ill., with the utmost 
care from the statutes of the States and critically 
examined by competent legal authorities. It 
appears from this statement that there is at 
least one high court in each State, variously de- 
nominated: in most States it is called the Supreme 
Court, in others the Court of Errors and Appeals, 
Superior Judicial Court, etc. The number of 
judges differs widely, and there does not appear 
to be any sectional uniformity in this respect. 
In the following States this court has three judges: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nevada, Nebras- 
ka, North Carolina, Oregon, and South Carolina; 
in three States, Michigan, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia, there are four judges; in Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Ohio, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
see, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Virginia, and Dela- 
ware there are five; in California, Illinois, New 
Hampshirg, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, and Maine thereare seven, and in Maryland 
and Texas there are eight. In New Jersey there 
area Supreme Court with nine judges and a Court 
of Errors and Appeals with sixteen. In New 
York there are also two high courts—a Supreme 
Court with thirty-four judges and a Court of 
Appeals with seven. As to mode of appointment 
and tenure of office, in twenty-eight States they 
are elected—in Vermont for two years, in Ohio 
for five, in Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, Oregon, South Carolina, and 
Texas for six; in Minnesota for seven, in Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Michigan, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee for eight; in Colorado for nine; in 
Missouri and Wisconsin for ten; in California, 
Virginia, and West Virginia for twelve; in New 
York for fourteen; Maryland, fifteen; Pennsyl- 
vania, twenty-one; and in Rhode Island for life. 
In the other States they are appointed—in New 
Hampshire, Delaware, Florida, and Massachu- 
setts for life; in Louisiana for twelve 
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years ; in Mississippi for nine ; in Counec- 
ticut for eight ; in-Maine for seven; and 
in New Jersey for six years. One term 
highest court is held annually in 
each of the States, with the following ex- 
ceptions: in Connecticut, nine terms are held; 
in Iowa, eight; Illinois, six; Massachusetts, five; 
Michigan, Nevada, and Pennsylvania, four; 
New Jersey, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia, three; and in New York at the discretion 

of the court. 

—The power of the highest court in near- 
ly all cases seems to be to issue remedial 
writs. In the States of Connecticut, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Oregon they have appellate juris- 
diction only; in Massachusetts this court tries 
capital offences; in New Hampshire and New 
York it has original criminal jurisdiction, and in 
Rhode Island the same, excepting such offences 
as are triable before justices of the peace. 
Appellate jurisdiction depends upon the charac- 
ter and jurisdiction of the Courts of Appeal. In 
Illinois there are four Courts of Appeal, having 
twelve judges; in New York, fifty-nine Courts of 
Sessions; in Ohio, eighty-eight Courts of Com- 
mon Pleas and forty-six Probate Courts having 
criminal jurisdiction ; in Pennsylvania, sixty- 
seven Courts of Quarter-Sessions; in Rhode Is- 
land, one Court of Common Pleas in each coun- 
ty; in South Carolina, a Court of General Ses- 
sions; in New Jersey, a Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, with a branch in each county. Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania have 
each a Superior Court, and Delaware, New 
York, Georgia, and North Carolina have courts 
of Oyer and Terminer. The next lower courts 
seem to be those known in dilferent States 
as Circuit, District, or County Courts. In 
sixteen States there are Circuit courts, name- 
ly: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida Llinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Jersey, Oregon, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
In these the number of courts ranges from five 
in Oregon to forty-two in Indiana, and there 
is usually one judge foreachcourt. In ten States 
—Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio,and Tex- 
as—there are district courts, and in nine States, 
several of which have also circuit or district courts, 
there are county courts, one in each county. In 
every State there are justices of the peace, who are 
mostly elected, and whose tenure of office is 
limited. Their powers usually cover the trying 
of petty offences, making preliminary examina- 
tions, issuing of search warrants, etc. Besides 
the above, there are in all the large cities of the 
country municipal and police courts for trying 
offences committed within their limits and above 
the jurisdiction of justices of the peace. 

—Of the large number of valuable papers read 
at the recent session of the International Medical 
Congress at London, those of Professor Huxley 
and Professor Virchow were the most interest- 
ing; while that read by Professor Pasteur, in 
French, was doubtless the most original and im- 
portant. Professor Huxley’s discourse was on 
the connection of medicine with the biological 
sciences. Beginning with the times of the “ old- 
est hospitals,” the temples of sculapius, he 
traces the history of medicine—which he thinks 
is more complete and fuller than that of any 
other science, except, perhaps, astronomy—down 
to our own times, in which “ the search for the 
explanation of diseased states in modified cell- 
life, the discovery of the important part 
played by parasitic organisms in the etiology 


of disease, the elucidation of the action of 


medicaments by the methods and the data of 


| experimental physiology,” appear to him to be 


the greatest steps which have ever been made 
towards the establishment of medicine on a scien- 
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tific basis. Much of this recent progress is 
due to the intimate relations which now exist 
between medicine and the biological sciences, 
whereas Hippocrates and his successors knew 
very little, indeed practically nothing, of anato- 
my or physiology. He thinks that, far as 
medicine is concerned, physiology, such as it was 
down to the time of Harvey, might as well not 
have existed, and that it is hardly an exaggera 
tion to say that, within the memory of living 
men, justly renowned practiticners of medicine 
and surgery knew less physiology than is now 
to be learned from the most elementary text- 
book. It him that the 
of modern as contrasted with ancient phy- 


sO 


appears to essence 


siological science lies in its antagonism to 
animistic hypotheses and animistic phrase 
ology. Some interesting remarks are made 


on Descartes’s plan of regenerating mankind 
by a new and improved medical science which 
would make men wiser and better and teach 
them to avoid an infinity of diseases of the 
mind as well as the body. Throughout the lec 
ture are scattered some of those admirable philo- 
sophical generalizations which Professor Huxley 
knows so well how to express in terse language, 
and of which one or two may be quoted here : 
** All true science begins with empiricism, though 
all true science is such exactly in so far as it 
strives to pass out of the empirical stage into 
that of the deduction of empirical from 
more general truths.” “It is a peculiarity 
of the physical sciences that they are indepen 
dent in proportion as they are imperfect ; and it 
is only as they advance that the bonds which 
really unite them all become apparent.” Per 
haps the most striking thing in the lecture is 
the reference to the state of pharmacology at 
the present time as compared with that which 
existed forty yearsago. At the present rate of 
progress it will sooner or later ‘‘ become possible 
to introduce into the a molecular 
mechanism which, like a very cunningly con- 
trived torpedo, shall find its way to some partic 
ular group of living elements and cause an 
leaving the rest un- 


economy 


explosion among them, 
touched.” 


—Professor Virchow’s address in part covers the 
same ground as Professor Huxley's. That part 
of it, however, which seems to have caused the 
most excitement among English journalists is 
the defence of vivisection for scientitic purposes, 
and the statement that “killing is more than 
torturing.” The Times says the true question is 
not so much whether mankind be in the abstract 
entitled to submit cats and dogs and rabbits to 
vivisection, as whether the human sentiment of 
self-respect and sympathy with painand suffering 
have sanctioned or will sanction it. It admits, 
however, that where philosophers like Mr. Dar- 
win and Dr. Virchow pronounce the practices 
essential to the advance of medical science, na< 
tions will hardly be induced to choose darkness. 
After Professor Huxley’s lecture the following 
resolution, supported by the physiological section, 
was read, received with loud cheers, and declared 
carried without a single dissentient: ‘‘ That this 
Congress records its conviction that experiments 
upon living animals have proved of the utmost 
service to medicine and are indispensable for its 
further progress; that, according]: , while strong- 
ly deprecating the infliction of winecessary pain, 
it is of opinion that, alike in the interest of man 
and of animals, it is not desirable to restrict 
competent persons in the performance of such 
experiments.” This being, therefore, one of 
those uncommon cases where doctors do not dis- 


| agree, the sentimental objectors to vivisection 


would do well to note the fact. The objectors to 
the practice of vaccination indirectly received in 
M. Pasteur’s address no less a rebuff than did the 
anti-vivisectionists in Dr, Virchow’s, The result of 
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vaccination, it is well knuwn, is simply to give the 


cinated a mild and innocuous form of 
which, in its more virulent form 


person v 
the same disease 
of small-pox, in a majority of cases proves fata] 
if the patient has not been previously vaccinated. 
Now, Professor Pasteur has shown that at least 
four other infectious diseases, two of which he 
describes, can be met, like small-pox, by a pro- 
cess similarto vaccination. These two are chick- 
en cholera, and splenic fever or Siberian pest 
(Milzbrand). The vaccine virus which counter- 
acts these diseases can be prepared by a method 
which ‘‘is based simply on the action of the oxy- 
gen and the air—that is to say, of a cosmic force 
existing everywhere on the surface of the globe.” 
As soon as this method became known it was ex- 
tensively used in France to prevent the splenic af- 
fection, a disease which causes the annual loss to 
France alone of sheep and cattle to the value of 
twenty million francs. Im the course of two 
weeks some twenty thousand sheep were vac- 
cinated, besides a large number of cattle and 
horses. Professor Pasteur thinks that we may 
here be in presence of a general law applicable to 
all kinds of virus, and in conclusion expresses 
his satisfaction at being able to announce this 
great discovery in the native land of Dr. Jenner, 
the discoverer of the principle of vaccination. 
The germ theory of diseases, which has already 
sO many supporters among eminent medical 
authorities, has thus received a new and power- 
ful argument in its favor. 

—In the August number of the Deutsche Rund- 
schau, Professor Max Miiller has an article en- 
titled ‘‘ Language and Languages,” a ‘call in 
distress,” as he terms it, first sent to a Rumanian 
journal, where his words fell unheeded. He 
laments that in these evil times it is not sufficient 
to be able to read books written in German, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Modern Greek, Danish, Swedish, and Dutch: a 
poor tormented scholar is unable to keep abreast 
with the times in his field of study if he cannot 
also read works published in Russian, Polish, 
Hungarian, Finnish, Icelandic, Rumanian, or 
Servian, nay even in Sanskrit, Bengali, or Hin- 
dustani. In view of this fact he thinks the time 
has at length come to fire a signal of distress. 
In Rumania, for instance, a charming, indige- 
nous national literature is now being developed. 
Why not? The more the better. But why, 
asks Max Miiller, should the proceedings of a 
scientific academy in Bucharest appear in the 
Rumanian language? Is it in order that no one 
shall read them but the home members of the 
Academy, if indeed all of these are able to read 
tumanian? The samo is true of the scientific 
publications of the Russian, the Hungarian, the 
Finnish, and several other academies and learned 
societies, although they do occasionally publish 
some of their more important articles in French, 
German, or English. The time was when Latin 
was the lingua franca in which every one wrote 
who desired to be read by contemporary scho- 
lars ; but the only person who still writes Latin 
Latin has been supplanted by Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Italian, the four 
great living languages of the world. Max Miil- 
ler’s proposition is that every scholar, every 
philosopher, every statesman who wishes to take 
part in the discussion of cosmopolitan questions 
ought to be able to speak and write in one of 
these four languages, and that every person of 
culture should thoroughly understand them all. 
It is no hardship to require a scholar to learn 
one language besides his mother tongue suffi- 
ciently well to be able to express his thoughts 
in a tolerably exact and elegant manner. What 
has been done can be done, and English and 
French are certainly not more difficult than La- 
tin, a language which every man of culture could 
write in the centuries of darkness and ignorance. 
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—Max Miller also holds that it is time the al- 
phabets were made uniform, and that the angu- 
lar letters of the Germans should give way to 
broad, fluent Roman letters, though he does not 
expect to see these reforms realized in his life- 
time. ‘“‘What is more reasonable,” he asks, 
“than the now so much talked of and ridiculed 
bad spelling in German and in English? But 
nothing progresses more slowly than—reason. 
Reason is the true tortoise,” which nevertheless 
wins the race with the hare. He ridicules the 
well-nigh universally accepted doctrine that it 
is treason for a people to sacrifice its language, 
and lauds the example of Japan, where English 
has been introduced in all the schools in order 
that the growing generation may reap the bene- 
fits of intellectual intercourse with England and 
America, and through these nations with the 
whole world. Besides the world-literature pro- 
duced in one of the four great languages he en- 
courages the continued cultivation of the lesser 
vernaculars. He does not want them extermi- 
nated, but favors their continuance as the homely 
and familiar speech of the family. Finally, he 
suggests that the time may come when there 
will be but one world-language, in which nations, 
churches, and learned bodies will talk together. 
The languages of Babylon, of Jerusalem, of 
Athens, and of Rome have expired (sind vor- 
klungen) ; are English, French, German, and 
Italian so much better than they ¢ 


—A return laid before Parliament on the sub- 
ject of the ransoms of persons captured by bri- 
gands contains some interesting statistics. The 
acts of brigandage with which it deals cover 
Mexico, Italy, Greece, Spain, Sicily, and Tur- 
key. The Mexican brigands seem to put a low 
price on their prisoners, $3,400 and twelve 
muskets being all they got for Mr. Rabling, 
captured in 1863, and even this paltry sum was 
the result of the “‘higgling of the market,” for 
the original price demanded was $6,000, An- 
other prisoner had to pay only $2,000. In 1869 
a Mr. Furber was captured, and on the follow- 
ing day his body was found, with a notice that 
he had been murdered for having refused 
to ransom his life for $5,000. In these cases 
the home Government did not interfere in 
any way, but left the matter to be regulated 
entirely by the natural laws of trade. In 
Europe the value set upon tourists is higher, 
sometimes no doubt because ladies and even chil- 
dren are captured with the party, which must 
seldom happenin Mexico. Five thousand pounds 
does not seem to be at all an uncommon price to 
exact; while the Greek brigands who bagged 
Lord and Lady Muncaster and their friends 
in 1870 demanded at first £50,000, which was 
afterwards reduced to £25,000 and an amnesty. 
In Spain $27,000 was paid in one case and £6,000 
in another. In the two recent cases of Colonel 
Synge and the Suter family the sums ad- 
vanced by the British Government were 
£11,000 and £14,000 respectively. The British 
Government has made no explanation of its rea- 
sons for abandoning its practice of advancing 
ransoms and then making reclamations upon the 
brigands’ Government ; but perhaps their action 
may have been caused by a suspicion that the 
chief effect of it was to raise the price. 


EDGAR QUINET. 
Edgar Quinet: His Early Life and Writings. 


By Richard Heath. London: Triibner & Co. ; 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. 


‘Mr. Heatn’s book consists of an ill-digested 


sketch of Quinet’s youthful life, curiously inter- 
larded with abstracts of his earlier works. The 
Life, further, considered as a specimen of bio- 
graphy, has the terrible defect that the bio- 








grapher shows no capacity whatever for pre- 
senting anything like a picture of his hero, 
Whether Mr. Heath ever knew Quinet in 
the flesh we cannot say; if he did, he makes 
no use of his knowledge. Probably he knew 
Quinet only from his works, and has fallen 
into the error of fancying that strong and per- 
fectly justifiable admiration for an author’s 
character and mode of thought is a sufficient 
qualification for writing his biography. Still, 
though Mr. Heath will certainly fail to interest 
any large part of the public, either in England 
or in America, and will, we fear, do little to 
spread the reputation of a very noteworthy 
writer, who ought to be far better known than 
ho is out of France—still, ‘Edgar Quinet: His 
Early Life and Writings’ will interest, and even 
deeply interest, the limited circle of students 
who, having admired and imbibed some of 
Quinet’s leading ideas, have long wished to 
know what manner of man was the author of 
a treatise on the Revolution fully as impressive 
as Carlyle’s well-known history. 

This natural curiosity Mr. Heath satisfies. 
We should have been heartily glad could he 
have told us more about the every-day facts of 
Quinet’s existence. In this work he appears 
something like a disembodied spirit ; he seems 
to have lived on ideas. One longs to know whe- 
ther he ate and drank like other men. Did he 
care to make money? Had he the least wish to 
get on in the world? Had he any moral faults, 
and, if so, what were they? Above all, did he 
ever make a joke or did he ever laugh? To all 
these enquiries and the like one would wish to 
have an answer, and from Mr. Heath we get no 
answer whatever. But, though of Quinet’s out- 
ward, commonplace, daily—so to speak, fiesh 
and-blood—life only a glimpse here and there 
can be gathered from Mr. Heath’s pages, we can, 
happily, learn from them what is assuredly well 
worth knowing, that the moral beauties, and 
indeed all the qualities, of Quinet’s writings were 
reproduced in his life, and, what with such a 
man was the same thing as his life, in his whole 
mode of thought and feeling. 

Quinet was, we take it, an avowed freethinker; 
yet of all the writers on the French Revolution 
with whom we happen to be acquainted he is the 
most religious. If the word “spiritualist” had 
not been vilely perverted from its true sense, we 
could express our meaning by saying that Quinet 
wrote of the greatest historical crises of modern 
times as a spiritualist. It is not only (though 
this is itself a very marked trait) that the reli- 
gious difficulties of the Revolution have for him 
an interest which they do not possess for other 
writers, and that he traces the failures of the 
Revolutionists to their utter incapacity for under- 
standing or solving religious problems, but that 
he never for a moment loses sight of the fact 
that the spirit in which men act, their view of 
truth, their view of the relation of man to God, 
has a fundamental influence on the whole of 
their political and social theories and the mode 
in which they attempt to put their theories in 
force. Hence Quinet has assuredly an insight 
into some aspects of the revolutionary convul- 
sion which are hidden from as painstaking 
investigators as Taine or Ternaux, or even 
from a thinker as subtle and profound as De 
Tocqueville. Quinet, for example, never forgets 
that the failure in France of the struggle for re- 
ligious truth at the time of the Reformation was 
both a presage and a cause of the failure of the 
struggle for political freedom at the time of the 
Revolution ; he, again, does rare justice to the 
position of the priests who, like the Abbé Gré- 
goire, were true both to their religious convic- 
tions and to their belief in freedom. He points 
to the spiritual deficiencies which lay at the very 
bottom of the revolutionary creed, and shows, 
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what a writer such as Taine never understands, 
that the Jacobins adopted the worst traditions 
and in many ways reproduced in their govern- 
ment the worst features of the monarchy, just 
because they (and, we may add, the mass of 
Frenchmen) retained in their souls the ideas 
which underlay the vilest institutions of that 
monarchy which the Jacobins meant totally to 
destroy. ‘Quinet’s work, again, though it has 
marked defects of its own, displays no trace of 
the delusion, which mars a good deal of De 
Tocqueville’s speculations, that men are morally 
the creatures of institutions, rather than institu- 
tions and social arrangements themselves the 
creation and result of each generation’s moral 
state and condition. Quinet could never for a 
moment have used language of which you may 
certainly find specimens in the ‘Democracy in 
America’ or the ‘Ancien Régime,’ that “ self- 
government” was the cause of all the manly 
virtues, and that a country in which every par- 
ish managed its own affairs was necessarily a 
country filled with village Hampdens. 

Quinet, in short, isin his historical writings a 
spiritualist. His defect is the fault, rare among 
his countrymen, of underestimating the impor- 
tance to be attached to the mechanism of society 
and to the formal parts of political life. He 
hardly, indeed, estimates highly enough the in- 
fluence on mankind of their material interests. 
Doniol’s elaborate treatise on the abolition of 
feudalism, and especially on the agrarian revo- 
lution initiated but not completed by the Na- 
tional Assembly, supplies not only facts but ideas 
which Quinet indubitably overlooked. The 
point, however, to be noted by one who reviews 
Quinet’s biography is that this ingrained ten- 
dency to turn towards what one must call 
things spiritual is the one predominant charac- 
teristic of Quinet’s life. The sorrows of his boy- 
hood; his passionate fervor almost as a child for 
Napoleon, who represented to him the cause of 
national independence ; his bitter, not to say 
morbid, indignation at the baseness with which 
men forgot the Emperor whom they had idol- 
ized; his vehement affections—all tell of a soul 
to whom the spirit was everything and the letter 
or form nothing. With the spiritual side of his 
character is closely connected a trait which as- 
suredly affected every line that he wrote—his 
keen sympathy with his mother’s hereditary 
Protestantism, as also with her admiration for 
the freethought of the age which had preceded 
the Revolution. A spirit like Quinet’s was, fur- 
ther, certain to search till it found its proper 
nutriment. It was in Germany, not in France, 
that Quinet discovered the ideas for which his 
soul hungered. Mr. Heath is assuredly right in 
insisting on the fact, as Quinet himself would 
no doubt have done, that the latter’s translation 
of Herder gave the tone to his whole system of 
moral and religious thought. Nor was his con- 
nection with Germany of a purely literary char- 
acter : his love for Minna Moré, the daughter of 
a German Protestant minister, has a singular 
appropriateness when viewed in connection with 
his relation to German literature and sentiment. 

Moreover, if Mr. Heath is painfully chary of 
facts, no one can fail to see that the whole of 
Quinet’s early life was a sacrifice of interest to a 
high ideal. 
that he might devote himself to literature ; his 
passionate application to the pursuit he had 
chosen; his utter incapacity for bending his 
convictions to his interests, which made him 
almost without a thought give up every chance 
of promotion by Guizot rather than subscribe to 
the Orleanist creed, are all the sure and certain 
marks of a man who lived in the spirit. Of the 
few individual traits we can gather from Mr. 
Heath, as touching a one as can be found is his 
reply to the mother whom he adored when she 


His contest with his father, in order | 
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rallied him on leading as a young man the life 
of a recluse : 


“Tf you knew the harm your sarcasms do me 
when they come from you, you would for ever 
renounce such a poisoned weapon. What is the 
use of loving if it is not to spare one another ¢ 
It seems to me it is preparing for ourselves vain 
regrets if we should have to confess sooner or 
later that, instead of using all our faculties to 
embellish this short life or mutually to console 
each other, we sometimes disenchanted it or 
dried it up at the source.” 

Every line of Quinet’s writings breathes an 
ardent love of liberty. With freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of action — with 
freedom in all its forms, he displays burning 
sympathy. This is the characteristic which 
makes him such a marked contrast to an 
author with whom he had stronger points of 
contact than the fact of their having both dealt 
with the problems raised by the French Revolu- 
tion ; for, in truth, it would be easy to enume- 
rate a large number of resemblances between 
Quinet and Carlyle. They were both severe, 
and yet not altogether unsympathetic, critics of 
the Revolution. They were both rather moral- 
ists than mere historians. They both tried, and 
each with great success, to trace out rather the 
ethical than the material aspects of the revolu- 
tionary movement. They were both deadly 
foes to materialism. They both distrusted every 
kind of mechanical solution of events which 
they felt to be the result rather of spiritual than 
of physical influences. The Frenchman, again, 
no less than the Scotchman, utterly detested any 
theory of history which ignored the influence of 
great men or of original genius. Quinet’s cri- 
tique on Strauss—one of the most interesting 
portions of Mr. Heath’s work—is a keen exposure 
of the’ absurdity involved in attempting to ex- 
plain the origin of Christianity without giving 
weight to the character of Christ ; and, as we 
understand Mr. Heath, Quinet’s belief in the 
influence of individuals went so far as to excite 
his disbelief in the validity of the views held by 
the whole school of German historical critics. 
This, however, certainly did not arise from any 
aversion to German literature ; for Quinet (in 
this, too, like Carlyle) found among Germans 
the men whom he acknowledged as his principal 
teachers. Quinet, lastly, like Carlyle, looked at 
European history from an essentially Protestant 
point of view, and would probably have re- 
echoed every expression with regard to the 
Reformation used by an author who to the end 
of his life remained in sentiment, if not in opin- 
ion, a Scotch Calvinist. Yet with all these 
points of resemblance between the opinions and 
attitude of Quinet and of Carlyle, the spirit of 
the Frenchman is totally different from the 
spirit of the Scotchman. The difference lies 
mainly, if not wholly, in their different senti- 
ment as to liberty. Carlyle, even when he 
passed with others, and probably with himself, 
as a democrat, was never really an admirer of 
| freedom, democratic or otherwise. Quinet, even 
when as a child he admired Napoleon as the 
saviour of the country, was really filled with 
enthusiasm for liberty. He belonged in a good 
| sense to the Revolution, just as truly as Carlyle 
| belonged also, not in a bad sense, to the reaction. 
' 
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And at every step of Quinet’s career, from the 

time when he left his father’s home to pursue 

what he felt to be his vocation, down to the day 

when he was a victim of the Coup d'état, you 

| find that he was in his life as in his works the 
devotee of freedom. 

Mr. Heath’s book stops at the point where his 
hero, after having apparently sacrificed his 
prospects through his refusal to ally himself 
with the Orleanists, was at last, to the disgust 

| of Louis Philippe, raised to the professorial 
chair which he had every claim to occupy. 





| a questiona 


| Slavery struggle in this country 


| this World’s Anti-Slavery Convention ” 


One cannot but wish that the rest of Edgar 
Quinet’s career may be placed before the Eng- 
lish reading public, anl—without disrespect to 
Mr. Heath be it said—by a writer who is not 
inder the delusion that to give abstracts or 
renderings of an author’s works is the same 
thing as to provide an account of his life. 
Yet Mr. Heath is not utterly without excuse. 
Quinet was, we conjecture, one of those men 
who lived in his thoughts. His life, therefore, 
was to be found, not in outward actions, but in 
the history of his thoughts and beliefs. 


THE WOMAN’S-RIGHTS MOVEMENT. 


History of Woman Suffrage. Edited by Eliza- 


beth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and 
Matilda Joslyn Gage. Mlustrated with steel 
engravings. In twovolumes. Vol. I. 1548— 
1861. New York: Fowler & Wells. 1881. 


Svo, pp. 878s. 

[RERE is force in the objection which has been 
»rought against this book, that as woman suf- 
frage is not achieved it has no history. But, on 
the other hand, it may be said that in some of 
the Territories women are allowed to vote at all 
lections, and in several States for school officers, 
and that the tendency is unmistakably towards 
the political equality of the sexes. If, therefore 
a work like this céuld show the inception of the 
igitation, describe the opposition overcome, re- 
cord the successive triumphs and their intervals, 
ind leave on the reader's mind a cumulative im- 
pression of invincibility, it would need no justi- 
fication, for it would undoubtedly hasten the 
completion of the reform. In the nature of the 
case, however, such a weapon can be forged only 
by one brain, capable of marshalling the facts 
in their proper sequence with telling effect. 
There is no evidence that any one of the three 
editors of the volume before us has any such 
capacity, and it is certain that all together they 
have produced one of the most disorderly and 
neffective works ever dignified with the name 
of history. It is, in its entirety, absolutely un- 
readable, and the last thing to be derived from 
it is a feeling of the steady progress of the cause 
which its authors have at heart. In fact, were 
the reasonableness of this cause to be judged by 
the clear-mindedness, coherency, and sense of 
proportion manifested in the so-called editing of 
this bulky retrospect, the verdict must infallibly 
be adverse. 

Except in the resolutions and speeches of wo- 
man's-rights conventions, here given at tedious 
length, suffrage cuts but a small figure, and the 
net outcome of the agitation is exhibited in the 
amelioration, or more or less thorough abroga- 
tion, of the common-law status of married 
women. Had even this been systematically set 
forth, it would have been worth the while, for 
in the present chaotic state of the law no lay 
iman and few jurists can get an intelligible idea 
of the drift of the legislation of the past half 
century. It would, too, have fallen in with the 
otherwise bad arrangement of the chapters by 
States instead of chronologically. The thesis is 


distinctly propounded in the Introduction (p. 16): 


“‘ While the laws affecting woman’s civil rights 
have been greatly improved during the past 
thirty years, the political demand has made but 

ble progress, though it must be 
counted as the chief influence in modifying the 
laws.” 
Dates are obviously of some importance here. 
On p. 52 we read : ‘‘ Above all other causes of 
the ‘Woman Suffrage Movement’ was the Anti 
”; and on p. 
62: ‘The movement for woman’s suffrage, both 
in England and America, may be dated from 
*—in Lon- 


don, namely, in June, 1840, This is historic 
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truth, and it need only be added that the first 
woman’s-rights convention was held at Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., in July, 1548. Now if we turn to 
Dr. Henry Hitche« of ‘ Modern 
Legislation touching Marital Property Rights,” 
in the Journal of Social Science for March, 1881, 
we shall find that “the first step towards the 
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legislation appears to have been taken by 
State of 


1833 ” 


new 
the Mississippi, by an act passed in 
February, more than a year the 
World’s Convention and nine years before th: 
Falls; that Maryland 
came next 184! ; that between 1844 and 1546 
Maine, Michigan, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas, and the Territory of Florida joined in 
the movement with unequal radicalism; and 
that in the next four years (1846-1850) Vermont, 
New York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Ala- 
Wisconsin, and California 
likewise ‘‘ wheeled into line.” From this it 
evident that the dissatisfaction with 
mon law had manifested itself and rapidly ac- 
quired strength in fully half the States of the 
Union before the political doctrine of Mrs. 
Stanton and her colleagues could have begun to 


before 


convention at Seneca 


in 


bama, Tennessee, 
is 


the com- 


have any appreciable influence on the public 
mind—in many slaveholding States, too, alike 
of abolitionists and of woman suf 
fragists ; and that the credit of it must be given 
to the tyrant man himself. We do not deny 
that the movement was accelerated by the gene- 


abhorrent 


ral discussion of human rights which the suffrage 
agitation involved, as well as by the accessibility 
to legislative committee hearings which wo- 
man’s speaking in public unquestionably secured. 

3ut this must be measured by more dispassionate 
and punctilious observers than the ladies whose 
compilation we are considering. 

We shall be asked what value, if any, have 
these crude and ill-digested pages, and our an- 
swer must be, that of their defects and some- 
thing more. There is, to begin with, no other 
single volume containing so much of the cuyyrent 
reports of proceedings at the various woman’s- 
rights meetings, orso many biographical] sketches 
of prominent workers. The reminiscences by 
Mrs. F. D. Gage, Mrs. Emily Collins, Mrs, Nich- 
ols, Mrs. Stanton, and others ; the tributes by 
the last-named to the late Mrs. Angelina Grimk¢ 
Weld, Mrs. Lucretia Mott, and Mrs. Paulina 
Wright Davis ; the account of Mrs. Ernestine 
L. Rose ; the history of the Bloomer costume ; 
the picture of the World’s Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion, and of the World’s Temperance Conven- 
tion in New York—all these can be read with 
interest and profit. Nor can the most careless 
reader fail to be struck with the glimpses of the 
social and civil inferiority of women against 
which the woman's-rights movement was a pro- 
test; or to be amazed at the public opinion 
which regarded an assembly of women outside 
of a church as a fit object of mob violence. A 
special curiosity attaches to the valuable paper 
by Mr. Whitehead on female suffrage in New 
Jersey at the close of the last century and the 
beginning of the present. Finally, the argu- 
ments themselves for political equality will re- 
pay study, whatever conclusion they may lead 
to. Altogether, a sense of the profound change 
in public sentiment within a generation must 
arise from a perusal of this work. This may be 
briefly illustrated under three categories. “I 
remember,” says Mrs. Collins (p. 88), “in my 
own neighborhood [in Western New York] a 
man who was a Methodist class-leader and ex- 
horter, and one who was esteemed a worthy 
citizen, who every few’ weeks gave his wife a 
beating with a horsewhip. He said it was neces- 
sary in order to keep her in subjection, and be- 
cause she scolded so much,” On page 108, Prof. 
Timothy Walker's ‘Introduction to American 
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The Nation. 





Law’ (probably the second edition, of 1544) 
is cited to this effect: ‘‘In Ohio, but hardly 
anywhere else, is she [the wife] allowed to make 
a will, if haply she has anything to dispose of.” 
Miss Anthony, at the State Teachers’ Conven- 
tion held at Troy in 1856, made a report as chair- 
man of a committee on co-education. ‘‘The 
President, Mr. Hazeltine, of New York, con- 
gcratulating Miss Anthony on her address, said : 
‘As much as lam compelled to admire your rhe- 
toric and logic, the matter and manner of your 


| address and its delivery, I would rather follow 





| ters of contemporaneous history, . 


a daughter of mine to her grave than to have 
her deliver such an address before such an as- 
sembly ” (p. 515). 

Mrs. Stanton’s relations with Miss Anthony, 
as narrated by herself, are among the amusing 
features of this history. In regard to so impor- 
tant an event as their first acquaintance, how- 
ever, there is a censurable error of detail, for it 
is antedated by three years, if we may trust the 
statement that Mr. George Thompson was at 
Mrs. Stanton’s home at the time (1851, instead of 
1848). The pranks of this writer’s ‘‘ savages,” 
as she calls her boys, are thought worthy of a 
foot-note filling half a page. But her colleague, 
Mrs. Gage, affords rather more entertainment 
in the chapter on “ Preceding Causes” of the 
suffrage movement, among which Harriet Mar- 
tineau, “‘ Eliza Lynn, an Irish lady,” and Catha- 
rine II. of Russia are enumerated in what must 
be called a screaming juxtaposition (p. 34). On 
p. 37 we are told that “in ancient Egypt the 
medical profession was in the hands of women, 
to which we may attribute that country’s almost 
entire exemption from infantile diseases, a fact 
which recent discoveries fully authenticate.” 
And a little further on there is a wonderful per- 
version of fact and confusion of times in a sen- 
tence which we quote literally : 


“Lady Montague’s discovery [!] of a check to 
the small-pox, Madam Boivin’s discovery of the 
hidden cause of certain hemorrhages, Madam de 
Coudray’s invention of the manikin, are among 
the notable steps which opened the ve to the 
modern Elizabeth Blackwell, Harriot K. Hunt, 
Clemence S. Lozier, Ann Preston, Hannah Long- 
shore, Marie Jackson, Laura Ross Wolcott, Ma- 
rie Zakrzewska, and Mary Putnam Jacobi, who 
are some of the earlier [!] distinguished American 
examples of woman’s skill in the healing art.” 

The second volume of this work is somewhat 
vaguely announced to consist of ‘‘ several chap- 
contri- 
buted by friends in the Old World”; but it is 
reasonable to expect that the history of the suf- 
frage agitation in this country will be carried 
on from the year 1861 to the present time, and 
that we shall at least have an ex-parte narrative 
of the serious and unhealed breach in the ranks 
of the woman-suffragists, with its causes and re- 
sults. Meantime, we regret the taste which, 
under the rubric ‘‘ Woman in Newspapers,” per- 
mits mention, among serious and reputable jour- 
nals conducted by women, of “ Woodhull and 
Claflin’s Weekly, an erratic [perhaps erotic 
was intended] paper, advocating many new 
ideas.” 


RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT EGYPT.—ILI. 


History of Ancient Eqypt. By George Rawlin- 
son, M. A. In two volumes. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.; New York: Scribner & 
Welford. 1881. 8vo, pp. xx.-554, xiii.-567. 

A POPULAR history is necessarily controlled in 

the treatment of its subject both by its limited 

space and by the character of its public. It is 
not expected that such a history should go into 
long discussions of the sources or disquisitions on 
abstract or disputed questions that can have 
interest only for specialists in history or phi- 
osophy; and we feel that Professor Rawlinson, 
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so far, shows good sense when he says, in his 
chapter on the Egyptian religion, vol. i., p. 313, 
that he will avoid ‘“‘merespeculation . as 
far as possible,” and set forth ‘‘only those con- 
clusions with regard to which there js 
something like a general accord among the per- 
sons best acquainted with the Egyptian remains, 
whether sculptured or literary.” But, in the 
first place, it seems to us that in fact, instead of 
avoiding speculation, he has only selected the 
topics on which to speculate, and that he has not 
always chosen wisely his ‘“‘persons best ac. 
quainted” with the material in hand; his choice 
being, indeed, determined mainly by a writer's 
agreement with his own religious philosophy. In 
the second place, it would not be out of place, in 
a work that devotes over a hundred pages to the 
description of a religion, to try to go beneath the 
surface, seize its spirit. and infuse life into the 
dry and queer details of its pantheon, its worship, 
and its ceremonies. There is a mean between 
barren speculation and dull literalness: we wish 
we could say that our author had found it. 

The external details of the cultus are given by 
Rawlinson at sufficient length, and, with some 
important exceptions, satisfactorily. We have 
the names, titles, and figures of the several deities, 
the ideas they are supposed to represent, and the 
places and ceremonies of their worship; the gene- 
ral features of the cultus, the hymns, sacrifices,and 
festivals are described—the self-glorification of 
the worshipper and the absence of a deep sense of 
sin being especially insisted on—and there is some 
discussion of the worship of animals and of an- 
cestors. The constitution of the priestly class is 
described in the chapter on ‘“‘ Manners and Cus- 
toms” (i., 433-442), as well as the process of em- 
balming the dead (510-514); the account of the 
literature (vol. i., chap. 5) includes various re- 
ligious books, with an outline of the contents of 
the “ Ritual of the Dead”; and in the second 
volume the varying aspects of the religious life 
and cultus are noted from period to period. 
The real, practical religion of the primitive 
period, says Rawlinson (ii., 39), was worship of 
ancestors. It would seem that from the first 
there lay at the root of the Egyptian religion the 
belief in a future life and of happiness or misery 
beyond the grave, and in these early times the 
Ritual of the Dead had its origin. Alongside of 
this worship, however, existed also that of the 
reigning monarch. In succeeding periods we see 
an expansion of the pantheon and a progress to- 
wards unification of the local cults. Under or 
before the XIT. dynasty (about B. c. 2,000) Amen 
is elevated to the headship of the pantheon, and 
some centuries later a curious religious revolu 
tion is effected by Amen-hotep IV., who estab- 
lishes the worship of the sun’s disk as the state 
religion, a position that it enjoys only for a 
couple of reigns, after which the old religion is 
restored. With the conquest of the Hyksos, Sct 
comes to the front, and with their expulsion he 
falls, and thenceforward we have to trace only 
the continued elaboration of polytheism and the 
formulation of the various doctrines of religion, 
the power of the priesthood increasing as the 
virility of the nation diminishes. This constant 
regard to the historical development of the re- 
ligion is a valuable feature of the book. 

The omissions which we have noted in this part 
of Rawlinson’s discussion, and which seem to us 
important, relate to the constitution and future 
of the soul, and to myths and legends. Of all 
peoples of antiquity the Egyptians dwelt most 
on the future life, and made the most earnest 
efforts to represent to themselves the anatomy 
of the immortal part of man. Maspero has 
made some valuable contributions to this subject 
in the Journal Asiatique for 1880. Rawlinson 
does not refer to him, or to Le Page Kenouf’s 
Hibbert Lectures, and seems not to have com 
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sulted the latest authorities on Egyptian religion 
—his principal guides are Wilkinson, Bunsen, 
and Lenormant. The opinions on the future life 
held by the most ancient of civilized nations (so 
the Egyptians are, unless the Chinese may dis- 
pute with them the precedence) are not merely 
matters of curious enquiry, but furnish im- 
portant material for a general history of reli- 
gious thought. Rawlinson has passed these over 
lightly. He has nothing to say of the ceremonies 
of interment, or of the fortunes of the soul after 
it leaves the body, or of the deification of the 
dead man and his identification with Osiris (he 
barely mentions in a foot-note that every dead 
man was called an Osiris). Yet these things are 
at least as interesting in our times as processes 
of embalming and processions of the sacred 
animals, He contents himself with common- 
place remarks, appropriate to the ordinary reli- 
gious newspaper, and makes no effort to find out 
what were the deeper problems that the Egyp- 
tian religious consciousness was trying to solve. 
Granted that the subject is a difficult one, and 
that further light from the monuments is much 
to be desired, yet a historian who writes for the 
general public of to-day would do well to ex- 
amine carefully points of the inner religious life 
in which all men are interested. 

There are similar omissions in the mythical 
and legendary material. The Osiris legends are 
given in part, but not those relating to Horus 
and Ra. The latter, which tell how the first men 
revolted against the god, and how he destroyed 
them, have enough points of connection with 
similar myths among other nations to give them 
a peculiar interest. To examine these would not 
be to indulge in useless speculation, but to help 
us to an understanding of the earliest cosmogoni- 
cal and religious ideas of the Egyptians. In the 
interpretation of myths there is room for con- 
siderable difference of opinion. One thing, how- 
ever, seems to us to be clear, that in the original 
form of such stories we are not to look for re- 
fined ethical and religious ideas—these are the 
additions of later times. When Rawlinson says 
(i., 359) that ‘“‘the truth seems to be that little 
more was aimed at in the Osirid legends than to 
teach and illustrate the perpetual opposition and 
conflict between good and evil,” he is confound- 
ing the earlier and later forms of the myth. His 
remark that “the ideas of an incarnate god, a 
suffering god, a god who dies and is restored to 
life again [Osiris], the connection of evil 
with the form of the serpent [Apepi], and the 
ultimate bruising of the serpent’s head by the 
Divine benefactor,” all found in the Osiris myth, 
‘“‘may be echoes from the far past of that 
primeval revelation which God vouchsafed to 
the human race, or may be merely thoughts 
natural to man, arising out of the constitution of 
his mind and its broodings upon God and nature ” 
is undoubtedly true—for how should such ideas 
come to man, except from his own soul, or from 
a Divine revelation ‘—but it does not advance 
the solution of the question one jot. Itisa mere 
helpless statement of an obvious dilemma, be- 
yond which the author seems to be afraid to go. 

The general remarks with which the chapter 
on religion opens are lacking in chronological 
discrimination. Rawlinson calls attention in his 
second volume, as we have said, to the changes 
that took place from time to time in the outward 
form of the religion, but the fundamental ideas 
he here comprehends under one chronological 
head as if they had been always the same. This 
can hardly have been the case—there must have 
been a progress, which, though it may be difficult 
to trace, must nevertheless be kept in view. The 
distinction between the exoteric and esoteric 
faiths, to which he first refers, is doubtless well 
founded, and has existed in all religions. It is 
possible, however, to exaggerate it, by unduly 
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magnifying the grossness of the popular belief 
on the one side, and the purity of the creed of the 
initiated on the other. The people were probably 
more or less familiar with the Ritual (or Book) 
of the Dead, which certainly taught doctrines 
very different irom gross polytheism. On the 


| other hand, while there seems no reason to doubt 
| that the creed of the priests and other instructed 





persons was far purer than that of the people (as 
was the case, also, with the Hindu priests and 
bards, and the Hebrew prophets), it may be 
doubted whether it can properly be called a sys- 
tem of “strict monotheism.” In the sacred hymns 
there often appears a sort of henotheistic doctrine; 
the position of supreme, omnipotent Deity being 
assigned to one god or another, according to the 
feeling of the worshipper. An illustration of this 
henotheism may fairly be found in the Hymn to 
the Nile (‘Records of the Past,’ iv., 107), of the 
time of the XIX. dynasty, in which the Nile-god 
is identified with Num, and is put into the same 
category with Amen, Ra and Ptah, while he is 
called ‘‘ creator of all good things,” and it is said 
of him that ‘‘he is not beheld, he is not adored 
in sanctuaries, his abode is not known, there is 
no building that can contain him”; further on he 
is identified with Ptah, the demiurge, and with 
Kabes, and it is declared that his name is unknown 
in heaven; that he does not manifest his forms; 
that mortals and the cycle of godsextolhim. Here 
we have the belief in a great, all-controlling 
Presence, manifesting itself in various forms— 
such a half-pantheistic henotheism as is found in 
the Veda, but not the strict monotheism of mo- 
dernthought. How far back thisscheme of faith 
goes, and what its historical relation to the na- 
tional polytheism is, it may not be possible now 
to determine from the Egyptian literary remains. 
The question does not belong to Egypt alone, but 
comes up in the history of every highly developed 
ethnic religion, and is to be solved not by a prior? 
reasoning, but by the widest comparison of all 
the known facts. The purest monotheism of an- 
cient times, that of the Hebrews, seems to have 
sprung out of polytheism: the history of the 
movement has been preserved in the national 
records. In Egypt there is no such history in 
our possession. Elevated religious conceptions go 
back to almost the remotest antiquity of the na- 
tion, and we have at present no means of decid- 
ing whether, as some facts in the religious life 
of other peoples would suggest, there was at 
first a dim, unreflecting consciousness of one 
power in the universe, which developed into 
polytheism, out of which then the desire for unity 
in phenomena led at last to a more or less pure 
reflective monotheism. 

Rawlinson’s view of the Egyptian religion 
seems to be that it was originally a pure mono- 
theism, the various members of the pantheon 
being merely personified attributes or aspects of 
the One, and that the duller feeling of the people 
converted these personifications into deities. He 
has no sympathy with the theory of a phenome- 
nal, polytheistic origin of the gods; he prefers to 
find in their names the expression of refined re- 
ligious ideas. Thus Amen is, according to him, 
the “hidden” god, the mysterious, inscrutable, 
supreme deity; Kneph is the divine “spirit,” as 
in Genesis i., 2, and then the creator, especially of 
mankind; Ptah is the ‘‘ opener,” the manifester 
of the hidden Amen, the demiurge; Osiris was 
perhaps originally a personification of the divine 
goodness, and afterwards came to be regarded 
as a form of the sun of the lower world. He, 
however, admits (i., 542) that a large part of the 
Egyptian religion was connected with the wor- 
ship of the sun. His definitions of the names 
above given appear to us to contradict all that 
we know of the origin of such names elsewhere. 
Whatever high ideas may be attached to them in 
later times, it is commonly, we may say univer- 
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sally, found that the original signification relates 
to some simple physical thing. It is mere specu 
lation to assign to the names of these Egyptian 
deities meanings that are in sharp contrast with 
the great body of facts. Inthe Egyptian scheme 
itself the large number of names that obviously 
refer to the sun and moon at least suggest the 
propriety of looking for a similar origin for those 
whose signification isless obvious. We may hope 
that the growth of the Egyptian dictionaries 
will clear up many such points that are now ob 
For the rest, it must be borne in mind 
that the purity and loftiness of any system of 
religion are not diminished by the fact that it 
has grown to greatness from small beginnings. 
If it be shown that Egypt started from poly- 
theism, it will not be the less true that she d 
veloped a system of faith and morals that is 
worthy of the profoundest admiration. 

The Egyptian worship of ancestors has not 


secure, 


been satisfactorily studied, and our author adds 
42). 
That the dead were exalted to a quasi-divinity. 
and yet had continued need of the supports 
of earthly life, he thinks self-contradictory, but 
himself with the reflection that the 
Egyptians were not a logical people, and that 
their entire conception of the condition of the 
dead was “ 


nothing to our knowledge of its nature (i., 


consoles 


strange, abnormal, and irrational.” 
The same illogicalness is found in the Rorasn 
parentalia, and among the Chinese, 
loss to know what “ irrational” means when 
plied to views of the future life, and 
gladly learn what nation it is that has worked 
out the rational view. As tothe origin of the 
animal worship, Rawlinson mentions the 
theories that it grew out of fetishism and that it 
Was a product of thaEgyptian exaggerate 
bolism., <A third theory, held by some writers, 
is that it came in part from accidental identity 
or similarity of Thus, according to 
Renouf, Tot or Tehuti signifies both ‘‘ measurer™ 
and “ibis”—he is the moon-god, and the ibis is 
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would 
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names, 


sacred to him ; and Seb means the earth-god and 
Possibly 


modes of origination into account. 


a goose. we have to take all three 
accord to Rawlinson's 
work the praise of clearness and judiciousness as 
a compilation of the more obvious material of 
Egyptian history, we cannot credit it with the 
higher qualities of candor, breadth, and thor- 


In conclusion, while vre 


oughness, 
superticial, sometimes prejudiced, account of the 
old Egyptian life. It cannot be said to be an 
addition to the scientific literature of the sub- 
ject. In fact, the author did not mean to offer 
any such scientific contribution, but only a read- 
able second-hand digest of the facts, under the 
We are glad to 
have a readable book for the general public, 
while we regret the narrowness that is often 
misleading and always benumbing. 


It is an interesting, neatly arranged, 


guidance of English good sense, 


COLVIN’S LANDOR. 
Walter Savage Landor. 
{English Men of Letters.] 
& Brothers. 1551. 
“‘Few men have ever impressed their peers so 
much, or the general public so little, as Walter 
Savage Landor.” This is the first sentence of 
Prof. Colvin’s book, which nevertheless makes 
no serious attempt to explain this discrepancy, 
whereas such an endeavor is at this date, we take 
it, the strict and very nearly the exclusive busi- 
ness of a book about Landor. Professor Coivin 
does indeed devote a page of his ‘“ Conclusion ” 
to the causes of Landor’s “scant popularity,” 
which, he says, “‘are not difficult to discern.” 
They are, in brief, his discursiveness and vo- 
luminousness, ‘‘ imperfections of a great master,” 
which impede the reader’s efforts to get at his real 
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excellence the universal rather than specific 
ture of his “‘thoughts” (‘‘he ranged apart 

1 the passions or the tempests of the hour”); 

ind the fact that, in his own phrase, ‘he 
walked along the far eastern uplands, medi- 

tati and remembering,’ and to the far eastern 
lands those who would walk with him must 


brace themselves to mount.” But this is no ex- 
planation at all of the fact, which Professor Col- 
vin is compelled to chronicle, that “true Lan- 
dorians may at present be counted on the fin- 
ers.” To have given any other explanation, 
however, would have been fatal to enthusiastic 
panegyric, and quite inconsistent with the view 
of Landor here presented, according to which he 

le to figure as one of the most important 
English writers, in some qualities a rival 
master of style, a worker in 
English prose, an artist compar 


Is mat 
of 
of Shakspere, a 
marble, ‘in 
able with the highest in their respective spheres ; 
with Milton in English verse, or with Handel in 
music.” Professor Colvin is never tired of gran- 
diose epithets in characterizing this prose. He 
clause clause of towering 
eloquence,” of Landor’s ‘“ outdoing” Plato 
‘with a passage of splendid rhetoric on the 
nothingness and restlessness of human power as 
compared with the gentlest of the elements, th« 
air” ; and the recurrence of ‘‘ massive ” is almost 
fatiguing. The thought with which this massive 
prose is freighted is dignified in the same way 
and to the same degree. Landor is compared, 
‘* for power and compression, for incisive strength 
and imaginative breadth together, in general re- 
flections,” as well as “for the combination of 
conciseness with splendor in their utterance,” to 

“Such an anthology” of his detached 
sayings and sentences ‘‘as the literature of 
France itself could hardly surpass” might easily 
be made. He is “‘a great creative master of his- 
toric sentiment and of the human heart.” The 
‘Imaginary Conversations’ are remarkable for 
‘the extraordinary richness, the originality of 
the reflections, and meditative depth and in- 
sight.” ‘‘The mansions of his mind are so vari- 
ous, and the riches stored up in them so vast, 
that,” ete., etc. 

In short, Professor Colvin agrees cordially with 
the implication of Landor’s own deliverance : ‘I 
shall dine late, but the dining-room will be well 

ighted, the guests few and select.” In other 
words, he thinks Landor’s “‘ peers ” entirely right 
about him, and ‘‘the general public” entirely 
wrong. It is the view of the latter that he 
attempts to assign causes for, and the general 
public—in this case all but a few persons who 
‘‘may be counted on the fingers "—at least would 
undoubtedly have preferred an explanation of 
the magniloquence of the Landorians’ panegy- 
rics. In a popular work it may be justly said, 
too, that this line would have been the better 
one to take. As it is, the majority of Professor 
Colvin’s readers who know Landor at all will, 
we do not doubt, maintain that he has mis- 
conceived the reasons of their neglect of his 
favorite. The real reasons of it, they would 
probably contend, are not wholly unintelligent. 
Landor lived long enough for Mr. Swinburne to 
make an especial pilgrimage to Italy to see him, 
but he was essentially of the generation of Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth and a part of the Eng- 
lish literary movement at the beginning of the 
He shared in gr ater or less degree in 
its excellences, and illustrated admirably the 
emotional rather than intellectual impulse that 
marked it. Byron might have called him, as just- 
ly as he called Southey, ‘‘the only existing en_ 
tire man of letters”; but this phrase then meant, 
or was at any rate then employed to character- 
ize, a certain amateurishness which neither before 
nor since that time has existed in conjunction 
with so much erudition and even genius, Cer- 
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century. 
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tainly the amateur quality is conspicuous in 
Landor; and it has ceased to excite the admira- 
tion of the general public as itonce did. Instead 

f interesting himself in ‘the passions or the 
tempests of the hour” (the hour being the French 
Revolution period, and his views being those of 
the Whig aristocracy which drove Burke into 
the arms of the Tories), as Byron did, or occupy- 
ing himself with purely imaginative poctry, like 
Wordsworth and Shelley, or meditating intel- 
lectual problems with Coleridge, he threw him- 
self into “‘ letters,” and excelled Southey mainly 
by the measure of genius which energy as distin- 
guished from industry implies. He was an ad- 
mirable scholar; he had a passion for books, and 
he lived, as Professor Colvin says, ‘‘among the 
heroic figures of the past.” But this atti- 
tude of mind has come to have something in- 
disputably old-fashioned about it. The only 
contemporary analogue of it is pedantry, 
and Landor was anything but a pedant, 
for an ingenuous pedant is a contradiction in 
terms. Yet the very conception of his chief 
work, the ‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ is the con- 
ception of a bookish amateur. It was not whol- 
ly original, but, considering the scale on which 
he carried it out, it may be called Landor’s own, 
and it is extremely characteristic. To the “ gen- 
eral public” of the present day it cannot but 
seem less than deeply serious; and indeed it falls 
as a conception rather into the category of G. P. 
R. James’s works than into those of Scott, whose 
tact in making his historical personages sub- 
ordinate characters was unimpeachably happy. 
Landor himself thought Scott might have en- 
vied James’s ‘Mary of Burgundy,’ just as he 
thought Southey a greater poet than Words- 
worth or Shelley. His historical figures are not 
very real, as Prof. Colvin admits; and so all 
that can win for their ‘Conversations’ the admi- 
ration of any one who knows his Plutarch well, 
and is no longer filled with emotion at the 
thought that Pericles and Aurelian were as 
much human beings as his next-door neighbors, 
is the “‘ wise and beautiful thoughts” on things 
in general which they contain, and the marble 
prose in which they are carved. 

Both of these are a little old-fashioned too. 
Prof. Colvin assures us that Landor ranged not 
only ‘‘ among the heroic figures of the past,” but 
among ‘‘the permanent facts and experiences of 
life”;” and that here he is comparable to 
Pascal. This must, of course, remain a mat- 
ter of opinion. But the general public will 
remain sceptical until Landor’s wise and beau- 
tiful thoughts are extricated from the mass 
of prosing in which his biographer acknow- 
ledges that they lie embedded. At present it 
is possible they lose from having to be picked 
out and sought for; but it igs a great mistake 
on Professor Colvin’s part not to have given 
his readers, who he assumes cannot know 
Landor, a few instances of these nuggets that 
suggest Pascal. Nothing would have been so 
convincing as some ‘detached sentence” that 
would match, for example, with this: ‘‘‘ What 
is nature? Perhaps a first habit, as habit is a 
second nature.” Prof. Colvin contents himself 
with saying: ‘‘ The two volumes (‘ Pericles and 
Aspasia’) are perhaps the richest mine which 
English prose literature contains of noble and 
unused quotations”—a remark which is only 
valuable to an undergraduate engaged on a 
“theme,” and leaves ‘‘ the general public ” cold. 
On pages 160, 161, and 162, however, he does 
quote a long piece of sustained imaginative- 
ness—Petrarch’s allegory in the ‘Pentameron,’ 
of which he praises ‘the deep consolatory 
wisdom,” besides calling it ‘‘an example un- 
matched in literature of the union of Greek 
of outline with Florentine piquan- 
cy of sentiment.” The reader must judge 
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for himself. It is eminently Landorian, and it 
is Landor at his very best. The time is long 
past, we suspect, when such imaginings, pretty 
and gravely pleasant as this unquestionably is, 
appeared to more persons than ‘‘ could be count- 
ed on the fingers” ‘‘deep consolatory wisdom” 
of anespecially novel order. Perhaps our palates 
are become jaded; perhaps George Eliot’s ‘‘ wise 
and beautiful sayings” have spoiled some tastes 
for Landor’s. Goethe, at least, has been widely 
translated since the ‘Pentameron’ was written; 
and a desire for substantiality accompanies 
the modern impatience with the common- 
place closely enough to make Professor Col- 
vin’s announcement, that those who would 
walk with Landor ‘‘must brace themselves to 
mount,” seem suspicious. Full of emotions and 
emotional speculation about “‘the permanent 
facts and experiences of life ” (at least about those 
within definite limits) Landor undoubtedly was; 
full of ideas about them he as certainly was not. 

And these emotions he cast ina form which we 
have been bold enough to call old-fashioned, e- 
cause it really seems as if what is known as 
‘poetic prose,” and writers who are known as 
** prose poets,” were getting out of date. The more 
any “‘ general public ” that includes every one but 
Landorians reflects upon such matters, the more 
deeply it becomes convinced that the excellen- 
ces of prose are not those of poetry, and that the 
more “ poetic” prose is, the more unsatisfacto- 
rily evident is the prose handicap upon what 
suggests the need of expressionin poetry. There 
is clearly no rule to be laid down even for an 
author ‘“‘equally at home in prose or verse,” as 
Professor Colvin truly says Landor was, but one 
feels the lack of fitness in Landor’s prose expres_ 
sion often, as one feels it in Mr. Ruskin’s. Prose 
often will not serve his purpose. A sense of 
trammelled effort is inevitably apparent. Per- 
sons who note this in Mr. Ruskin fail to note it 
in Landor because of that ‘“‘ Greek purity of out- 
line” which Professor Colvin speaks of. But 
even that serves only fora time, and before long 
the attempt—which, as we were saying, could 
not be made nowadays without pedantry—to 
create the anomaly of the union of “ Greek 
purity of outline with Florentine piquancy 
of sentiment” becomes inexpressibly weari- 
some. Landor was perpetually making that 
attempt. He admired the former quality im- 
mensely and sought to attain it by the great- 
est carefulness and containment of diction. 
But let any one compare the letters of his 
‘Pericles’ with any translation of the Funeral 
Oration over the victims of the Peloponnesian 
War, or his ‘Plato and Diogenes’ with any 
translation of the ‘Apology’ or ‘ Phzdo,’ for 
example, and the difference between the purity 
of outline of Greek prose and the result of an 
endeavor to give severe expression to “ Floren- 
tine piquancy of sentiment” wil] readily appear. 
No amount of culture, pure and simple, can 
overcome it; thought and style are too inti- 
mately connected. ‘The best skeleton type of 
a Landorian sentence,” says Professor Colvin, 
‘is that on Lord Byron: ‘I had avoided him ; I 
had slighted him ; he knew it; he did not love 
me; he could not.’ No conjunctions, no transi- 
tions ; each statement made by itself, and their 
connection left to be discerned by the reader.” 
One could not have a better illustration of a 
style even the idiosyncrasy of which is old- 
fashioned. 

Finally, Landor fails to win admirers (or at 
least readers) at the present day, because his per- 
sonality, the picturesqueness of which is at the 
bottom of the admiration for him of his ‘‘ peers,” 
we suspect, is of a kind that has ceased to be 
attractive to persons who care greatly for Greek 
purity of outline—intellectually attractive, that 
istosay. Nor has it anything like the force of 
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Byron’s to captivate those who delight in * Flor- 
Indeed, it does 


entine piquancy of sentiment.” 
not appear in his writings with any sharp dis- 
tinctness, except in the tenderer and gentler 
passages, where it is admirable and charming— 
as in some of his portraits of women—but here it 
is not potent cnough, and these passages are not 
numerous enough, to win a clievtéle. Outside of 
his writings he must remain chiefly interesting 
to those who knew him, many of whom loved 
him devotedly, it is not difficult to see why. 
Nothing could be better than the biographical 
part of Professor Colvin’s book, but it does no 
more than the critical portion to interest deeply 
the great non-Landorian general public in its 
subject, who was too plain a case to stimulate 
the modern spirit of curiosity. He was, saysa 
recent reviewer, ‘the typical British Squire or 
Jotun Bull beneath a very thick enamel of cul- 
ture.” 


TYLOR'S ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Anthropology: an Introduction to the History 
of Man and Civilization. By Edward B. 
Tylor. With illustrations. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1581. 12mo, pp. xv.-448. 


Mr. TYLorR has produced just such a book as 
was to be expected from him—clear, sensible, 
well reasoned, and more systematic in substance 
than in form. Perhaps it might better have 
been called an Introduction to Anthropology, 
since it everywhere strives rather to lay out the 
particular subject under treatment, trace iis 
outlines, put the student at the right point for 
contemplating and investigating it, argue down 
his prejudices, and win his favor for its scientific 
aspect, than to state exactly what is known and 
what is unknown about it. With regard to cer- 
tain subjects, indeed, as the age of man and the 
divisions and relations of races, the former mode 
of discussion is decidedly preferable, and the 
chapters upon them are admirable, and must 
win general and nearly complete approval. As 
to some others, we should have liked a distincter 
and more confident style of teaching. 

The author begins with the great fundamental 
question of the antiquity of the human race, 
showing how race differences, with languages 
and the other elements of civilization, join in 
demanding that lengthened existence of man on 
the earth which is most unequivocally evidenced 
by the remains of art in geologically ancient 
formations ; then is taken up our relation, phy- 
sical and intellectual, to the lower animals ; and 
the account of races, in the third chapter, fin- 
ishes the contemplation of man on the side of 
his nature and endowments. Mr. Tylor favors 
the doctrine of development, and with it, of 
course, the unity of human origin, and a diffe- 
rence only of degree between the gifts of man 
and of his inferiors; but his tone is nowhere 
dogmatic or controversial; he writes as one 
realizing how much all can agree about, and 
how useless it is to quarrel upon such points, 
which more knowledge will by and by settle 
peacefully, The rest of the work is devoted to 
explaining man’s gradual acquisition of the 
means and elements of his culture, by way of 
answer to the fundamental question, as stated 
in the first sentence of the first chapter: ‘‘ How 
mankind came to be as they are, and to live as 
they do.” That is to say, By what steps have 
human beings, starting with nothing but capaci- 
ties, arrived at possession of the accumulated 
and constantly improving products of the exer- 
cise of those faculties, in the form of institu- 
tions, which go down, not by nature and inheri- 
tance, but by tradition and teaching? That 
man has in all things actually worked his way 
up from a state of destitution is the more or less 
clearly indicated theory underlying the whole 
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exposition. It is, of course, the only scientifi- 
cally defensible theory, and no more contro- 
verted by the circumstance that some races and 
communities have retrograded in civilization 
than the doctrine that all wealth comes by ac- 
cumulation of the fruits of labor is shaken by 
the fact that numerous individuals fall from 
wealth into poverty. 

The results of culture are treated under the 
heads of language (with an appended chapter 
on the art of writing), the arts of life, the arts of 
pleasure, science (or advanced and regulated 
knowledge), the spirit world (an ill-fitting name 
for philosophy and religion), history and my- 
thology (better in inverted order), and society 
and its organization. The author does not quite 
see clearly that language absolutely belongs in 
the same class with the rest, as the first ‘and 
most fundamental of them, and that the vexed 
question of the relation of language and race is 
thus at once and completely solved; but his 
treatment of language in general is far superior 
in soundness and good sense to that of his fa- 
vorite authorities, being only here and there 
warped or rendered superficial by his trust in 
them. In a work of the scope and method of 
this, it should not, for example, have failed to 
be pointed out that the original occasion and 
primary purpose of language-making is corm- 
munication. But if something is wanting here, 
there is, we think, positive error in the account 
of the genesis of ethnic religions. These have 
grown out of the theories which men formed for 
themselves respecting the world about them and 
the forces that move it, to which forces, by the 
necessities of untrained thought, are attributed a 
mode of action and a form like those of human 
beings. A belief in the continuance of man’s 
existence after death, and in the share taken by 








disembodied human souls in the processes of 
nature, is an element now of greater and now of 
less importance, in these primitive philosophies ; 
but it is far from having the fundamental im- 
portance which here, as in others of the author's 
works, is arrogated to it. And a religion is a 
body of connected beliefs and practices growing 
out of the views taken of the powers of nature 
in their relations to men. Thus, as compared 
with a philosophy, a religion is something pos- 
terior and derived, although, as being the prac- 
tical side of philosophy, it comes often to out- 
grow and overshadow the latter, even to mak- 
ing it seem historieally subordinate. This is the 
only acceptable anthropological basis for the 
history of development of the world’s religions 
in general. 

The point most open to criticism perhaps in 
Mr. Tylor’s volume is the iliustrations of race 
varieties, in the third chapter. They are 
faulty especially in this, that they include a 
great deal more than is meant as illustration, 
and hence give the illustrative part on so small 
a scale that it is only imperfectly to be appre- 
ciated and partially to be trusted. The text and 
its descriptions call for heads alone; but we have 
full-length figures, and even groups, and dress, 
and weapons, and habitations, and scenery, with 
heads of course often of a size fairly to be called 
minute. And the contrast of big Patagonian 
and little Bushman, on page 58, is quite spoiled 
by the latter seeming distinctly further off, and 
therefore perhaps in reality as big as the other. 
The point is one hardly worth the attempt to il- 
lustrate by picture, unless the two individuals 
could have been taken together on one plate. 

It was doubtless too much to expect that the 
still current (though now rather tolerated than 
favored) terms ‘‘Stone Age,” ‘Bronze Age,” 
and so on, should have been rejected in this vol- 
ume; vet Mr. Tylor would have earned the gra- 
titude of his readers by casting them out. Never, 
surely, was a greater disservice done to the no- 
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menclature of a science than when these terms 
were borrowed from the Scandinavian antiqus 

rians, in whose use, as applied to a certain lim 
iety, and 


it d district, they had a degree of prop: 
and the 


were generalized as fitting all Europe 
world at large. The word * Age” 
chronological period. No one would tolerate 
such expressivus as the Savage’ Age, the Barba 
rous Age, the Ace of Civili 
defensible as the 
instead. 
ul stages in the 


indicates a 


zation; yet they would 
be every whit as others 
“Stage” is the word 
said, three naturs 


wanted There 
are, it may be 
development of instrument-making: first, that 
of use of the unmodified products of nature— 
and 
which leave behind no sign of 


unwrought stones, and the like 


sticks 


stage being thus comparab! 
geologic record); then that of natural products 
modified in form for use—wrought and shapen 
clubs and stones and bones; and, finally, that of 
materials derived from nature by an artificial pro- 


cess of change or reduction, especially metals 


The first two have, without question, succeeded 


one another in the independent history of every 
race ; the third, as is the case generally with the 
higher developments of civilization, rather arises 
at certain pcints, under specially favoring cit 

cumstances, and is spread by commu 
other races. Each of the last two stages has its 
well-marked sub-livisions, more or less clearly 
recognized in practice, though wont to be given, 
as “Ages,” a false aspect, which deceives many 
writers and still more readers. Mr. Tylor shows 


} 
rood scnse ill ao 


his usual cautious lining to 
recognize the * Bronze Age” as anything more 
than an accidental and limited factor in the se 
ries, 


While this 


work, it is a very 


cn, is Ith DO SeTIst 


volume, tl 





good and serviceable ¢ 
does not bring new knowledge, nor does it give 
old knowledge such new aspects and relations as 
charm and enlighten those to whom that know 
ledge is familiar ; its sphere is that of populariz 
ation, and in this 1t is unusually successful. Its 
author shows here the same ability as in his 
other works to pass over the delicate and offen 
sive parts of his theme without even letting it 
appear that he passes them over, and his chap 
ters will bear being read 
The volume will doubtless re- 


aloud, as they stand, in 
any company. 
ceive the wide circulation which it well deserves, 
and will exercise a marked and useful influence 
on the general views respecting the subjects of 


which it treats. 


Gore the’s Briefe an die Graffin Auqiste zu Stol 
berg. Zweite Auflage, mit Finleitung und 
Anmerkungen. Leipzig: Brocklhaus. 1881. 
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As the years roll on, our knowledge of the youth- 
ful Goethe, in becoming clearer, seems only to 
intensify our admiration. All his writings of 
the ante-Weimar period have a charm of their 
own, undiminished by the splendor of his prime. 
Since the appearance of Hirzel’s ‘Der Junge 
* nothing will better illustrate this than 
It lets us into 


Goethe, 
the present collection of letters. 
the arcana of the poct’s tumultuous heart during 
his first great crisis. These letters were, it is 
true, published in 1859 in the Uraniv ; but the 
The 


present editor, Arndt, has collated the originals 


earlier edition has long been out of print. 


anew, and has also supplied au introduction and 
very full notes, which leave nothing to be de- 
sired. 

The intercourse between the poct end the 
countess reads more like romance than sober 
fact. Auguste zu Stolberg was not merely a 


countess : she was a Reichsgrdfin. She appears 
to have been from childhood an enthusiast for 
literature and literary men. Among her eerily 


favorites were Klopstock and the Gdottinger 
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Goethe’s removal 


them we can 
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the first 


S con- 


but 


correspondence w: 
to We 
apparent 
distractions of 


tinued after imar, 


died out in 1782, without any 


Humicrous 


perhaps the 


court life were blame. In 1822 it wa 
moment. The 


denly revived for a countess, 


Bernstorff, writes 
bright 


arents, 


cred widow of Count 

her youth, recalls the 
past, the loss of her | 
and husband ; reminds him of 
and triumphs, and beseeches 
thought of a better 
sentiment, so 


now the 
friend 
hopes of the 


to the 


brothers, child, 
his own 
him to take 
hereafter. A letter so pure in 


orroy 
comfort in the 
have aaneeen if ever 
the eart 
aaeaala as it 
l in 


rraceful 
read, It 
noble 


undoubtedly is, seem 


in expression, we 


straight from of a 


repl 
cold 


woman. Goethe’ 

and constraines 

comparison 

to enter 
We 

7 


loded no- 


of the present day 


ehteenth century ? 


Is it possible for us 
into the s1 


prate glib! ' the old régime, its ex} 
tions, its deep-rooted prejudices. Yet here was 
lebeian, known only as a writer of 


eated li ce 

hter of one of t 

Germany. And 
letter 


a young | 
dramas a brother by 
dest and 
the 


: they nev 


tories, 
dau 


two 


wcob Hol- 
& Co.; Chi- 
1881, 
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what he s ic! 


return 


some 
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a ‘book about 

lent cou 
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‘are story 
hink myself 

America.’ 
ld write that in a com- 
hich he mo 
ide story of what in- 
unpre 


production of a pen 


‘a mere fire 


are itirely — but, 

ating and 
1 evens S, they l 
Nor 
than 
‘judice. In 


and 


ane se 
is the 


nicuous his 


l 

lom from pre 
lligenee, temper, 

limits, 

r at his best. 


, Within certain 
of atr 


<e’s pages 


ivell 


where we may, 


certainty of upon something 
g, and th 


else with a 


coming 
t expressed with 
dash of quiet 
instance : ‘‘ The Irish, 
do not suffer that qua- 
They submit to 
covern- 


* worth readin 

rectness, or 
pleasantry. For whose 
charm is perplex 
lity to deteriorate in America. 


the Church, but rebel against 


ngness, 


secular 


, 


‘Werther’ 
the au- 
her 


The 


They submit 
, and resist the 
son foolishly. Having 
d deceived, they 
who try to serve them.” 


Nation. 


authority 
rea- 


to ecclesiastical 


»nobler authority of 


ment. 

abjectly 
been so long oppressed 
much 

Ameri- 
nplimentary critic, 
and 
f their And 


r full due, if ta litth 


Ss ispect nobody sO 
‘Lineal 
according to cur cor 
as quick as four-eyed people, 


ack « 


» mostly 


heads.” 


ins are braver-minded 
’ irreve- 
oni 
ridicule kills 
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With 
terms 
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1¢ Con churel 


1 ] 
ipon ti 


but upon conviction, is braver.” 
that the 
never heard 
the alleged 


is a small country, 


some exaggeration, he has it 
and the like, are *‘ 


for 


‘‘ east,” “west,” 
in England : and he accounts 
fact by urging that England 
and has no rcom for the points of the compass. 
to the popular national habit of esti- 
humanity, like pigs and turkeys, by 
avoirdupois, he says, though not quite 
the mark: ** Weight, I observed, 
an element of Ameri- 
mind.” Wholly surmise, is 
his apology for 
he would avoid pretence of 


Referrin 
mating 
pounds 
hitting 
somehow, rhetoric in the 
we 
namely, that 
Occa- 


can original, 
smoker 
perfection, 
sionally he delivers himsclf of a sterling apoph- 
Here is only the few who 
a little truth makes you wealthier than 
the amount of Another, 
equally good and none the less so for its jocose- 
ness of form, is that “ simplicity and truth seem 
shabbiness by the side of the profuseness of error 
and the opulence of delusion.” 
Though he freely mentions by 
rious persons at whose hands he received cour- 
entertainment, the author 
does so without ostentation, and in a way that 
can give no offence. For everybody almost that 
he speaks cf he has a good word; and he even 
interviewers, to whom he 
the re- 


being a 


thegm. isone: “It 
ee that 


ten times error.” 


name the va- 


hospitable 


tesy or 


finds excuses for the 


of an enigma, and for 
porters, who audaciously 
Long and honorably distinguished for his 
labors and writings as a co-operatiorist, he de- 
ected, a good deal of 
To this, however, 
as to every other topic which he handles, he has 
a happy knack of imparting an attractive fresh- 
[specially for the sake of his compatriots 
be regretted that a visitor of his alert dis- 
al good-will should not have 
mong us, and brought 
1 commenta- 


was somcthing 
invented s»eeches for 
him. 
votes, as was to be ex: 
space to his favorite subject. 


it may 
cernment and cordi 
extended his brief sojourn a 
within the scope of his scrutiny ane 
tion an ampler area, not to speak of the less su- 
perficial aspects of our bread and multifarious 


therland. 


An Outline of the Gram- 
and Read- 
York : 


Eh mentary Ge rnan, 
Conversations, 


Ph.D. New 


mar, with Exercises, 

ings. By C. P. Otis, 

Henry Holt & Co, 1851. 
It would not be an easy or a pleasant task to 
look over and compare all the methods for learn- 
ing German published in the English language. 
Every teacher to have learned by per- 
sonal experience a trick or two which enables 
him to communicate a knowledge of certain pe- 
culiaritics of the language more quickly than by 
the ordinary methods. There would be no harm 
in this if the teacher did not forthwith deer it 
necessary to write a new grammar in which his 
trick becomes the centre of gravity around 
which everything is made to revolve. The re- 
sult of using such a grammar is usually this, 
that the pupil finds himself after a time able to 
converse quite fluently as long as every-day 
phrases are used, although he is unable to write 


scems 
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a complicated sentence correctly in the new lan- 
guage ; or, on the other hand, he may know 
every rule of the grammar in its proper place in 

ie book and yet be unable to make an instan- 
taneous ap] in conversation. Mr, 
was to com- 


lication of it 
Otis’s aim in preparing his manual 
the advantaves of the grammatical and the 
methods while avoiding the extremes of 
He succeeced admirably, and we 
have met with no book which has seemed to us 
better adapted for elementary instruction in 
difficult language, in high schools or private 
The introduction of the verb at an 
earlier, and of the subjunctive mood at a later 
lesson than is customary, makes the task of the 
pupil more interesting, and prevents that dis- 
couragement which often succeeds an early in- 
troduction to the difficulties of ‘the subjunctive 
The conversation-exercises which follow each 
lesson have been made easy by making the ques- 


bine 
oral 


each. has 


classes, 


tion suggest the answer. 

The difficult question as to what orthography 
should be adopted has been solved by simply re- 
taining the old style. Much confusion exists in 
this matter just at present in Germany, where 
each State and each newspaper seems to have its 
own orthography. We should have advised Mr. 
Otis, however, to adopt at least afew of the im- 
provements which leading German papers like 
the Kélnische Zeitung and the Schwdbische Mer- 
cur of Stuttgart have adopted, such as dropping 
the h where it is superfluous, and also the ¢t in 
the combination tz—changes which will soon pre- 
vail everywhere as instances of the survival of 
the fittest. In selecting the type for his book 
lr. Otis has been less conservative. Excepting 
some extracts in German prose and poetry in 
the latter part of the book, everything is printed 
in Roman type. The reason for so doing was to 
avoid putting an extra burden on the pupil at 
the outset. Another still more urgent reason for 
it might have been given. We practical Ameri- 
cans ought to be the last to encourage the Ger- 
mans in their obstinate adherence to their ugly, 
sight-destroying, monastic type. Even in Ger- 
many, however, most scientific works are now 
published in Roman type. A recent newspaper 
item, indeed, states that the German type has 
found a new defender in Bismarck, whose pri- 
vate secretary the other day returned to the 
publisher a book forwarded to the Prince, on 
the ground that he had no time to read Ger- 
man books printed with Roman le‘ters. The 
story is almost too silly to be true, but if it is 
true the result will hardly be that German 
books will cease being printed in Roman type, 
but only that they will cease being sent to Bis- 
marck. 
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